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ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LORD SHAFTESBURY 
IN MODERN AESTHETIC THEORY 


Cassirer has it that Lord Shaftesbury ‘“‘ (founded) the first really com- 
prehensive and independent philosophy of the beautiful ’’,1 and that he is 
the dominant figure in eighteenth-century British aesthetics.2 Whereas 
Hipple, in his comprehensive survey of the period, excludes Shaftesbury 
on the grounds that his thought is lacking both in “ intrinsic interest ’’ 
and historical importance. 

These opposing judgments typify the peculiar history of Shaftesbury’s 
reputation as an aesthetician. He exercised a profound influence on the 
continental, particularly the German thinkers of his century—Herder, 
Lessing, Schiller, Kant, Goethe. And he has always been highly esteemed 
by the Germans. Herder ranked him with Spinoza and Leibniz® ; von Stein, 
in his history of modern aesthetics, pays more attention to Shaftesbury 
than to any other British thinker.* In England, however, Shaftesbury has 
been largely ignored. Even in his own age, “ The times were out of joint 


1Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment, trans. Koelln and Pettegrove 
(Boston : Beacon, 1955), p. 312. 
*Ibid., pp. 312-313. 


_*Walter John Hipple, jr., The Beautiful, The Sublime, and The Picturesque in 
-Century British Aesthetic Theory (Southern Illinois Univ. Press, 1957), p. 9. 


‘Cf. G. Zart, Hinfluss der englischen Philosophen seit Bacon auf die deutsche Philosophie 


y des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1 1881), pp. 16, 97, 108-110; O. F. Walzel, ‘ Shaftesbury 
_ und das deutsches Geistesleben des 18. Jahrhunderts “ Germanisch- Romanische 


_ Monatsschrift, I (1909), 416-417, 429 ff. 
*Walzel, op. cit., p. 431. 
*K. H. von Stein, Die Entstehung des Neueren Asthetik (Stuttgart, 1886). 
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for Shaftesbury’s philosophy ’’’.? From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to its end, British aesthetics was directed above all to the descriptive 
analysis of aesthetic experience. Such analysis, at its best, is marvellously 
acute and sensitive. But it could do its work only because “the new way 
of ideas ” had relieved aesthetics of its metaphysical commitments. Burke, 
whom Kant considered the ablest exponent of descriptive aesthetics, 
had no use for abstract speculation ; he proceeds by “ a diligent examination 
of our passions in our own breasts ’’.6 Shaftesbury’s aesthetic, on the con- 
trary, is a classic instance of what Fechner called aesthetics “‘ von Oben 
herab ”’. Much of it is bound up with his high-level metaphysical principles, 
generally to its detriment. The metaphysics itself is, moreover, “ specula- 
tive ” in the grand manner : it is Idealistic, perhaps pantheistic ; it makes 
out the world to be an ordered, telic unity in which evil is only illusory ; 
and it defies empirical scrutiny. In a word, it is precisely the sort of con- 
struction which has generally been least congenial to the British temper. 

In his lifetime, a spiritual alien in his own time and land ; much more 
at home with Plato, the Romans, and Plotinus ; very much the laudator 
temporis acti ; as a young man tutored by Locke, whom he later charged 
with ignoring ‘the greatest realities of things ”’,® Shaftesbury, after his 
death, has enjoyed his greatest reputation outside his native land. 

But this a pity. Such neglect fails to do justice to the man and it creates 
a great lacuna in our historical understanding. Shaftesbury is, I would 
urge, a uniquely important figure. For he sets into motion the idea which, 
more than any other, marks off modern from traditional aesthetics and 
around which a great deal of the dialectic of modern thought has revolved, 
viz., the concept of “‘ aesthetic disinterestedness ”’.1° 

The first task of modern aesthetic theory was, if I may put it so, to create 
itself. It had to be shown that there is a body of data which is, in significant 
respects, different from the data proper to other disciplines and which 
therefore is not explicable in terms of these other disciplines. The use of 
“ aesthetics ” to designate an independent field of study begins, of course‘ 
with Baumgarten, in the middle of the eighteenth century. But the bap- 
tizing is important chiefly as a symptom of the movement throughout the 
century to establish the autonomy of the aesthetic. Shaftesbury, in the 
first decade of the century, gives the lead. 

Etymologically, ‘aesthetic’ refers to perceiving. ‘Disinterestedness’ describes 
a certain mode of perceiving. Its meaning will be analyzed later in the paper. 


"R. L. Brett, The Third Earl of Shaftesbury (London: Hutchinson, 1951), p. 205; 
cf., also, p. 209. 


*Edmund Burke, A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful, ed. Boulton (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1958), p. 1. 

*Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Second Characters or the Language of Forms, ed. 
Rand (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1914), p. 178. 

10Shaftesbury is also a chief source of the doctrine of “ genius”’ which becomes 
prominent in later aesthetics. It is this feature of his thought that Cassirer comes 
down on most heavily, op. cit., pp. 315 ff. Cf., also, Milton C. Nahm, The Artist as 
Creator (Johns Hopkins Press, 1956), p. 137. However, discussion of this theory lies 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 
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At present, the crucial point is that disinterestedness is peculiar to one kind 
of experience. Because the experience is disinterested, it is significantly 
different from such other experiences as garden variety perception or moral 
activity or theoretical inquiry. The concepts which are adequate for the 
study of these activities wiil not do for it. It must be studied in its own 
right. This is what aesthetics can call its own. Ultimately the subject- 
matter of aesthetics is taken to be the experience of disinterested perception 
and the nature and value of its objects. 

Once “ disinterestedness ” is installed at the centre of aesthetic theory, 
it gives rise to other ideas which further set off modern from traditional 
aesthetics. I will mention some of the most striking of these. Probably 
the most important, both in aesthetics and art criticism, is now so much 
taken for granted that it seems almost banal to mention it, viz., that the 
work of art must be evaluated in respect of its intrinsic structure and 
significance, not as a moral vehicle or a source of knowledge. It is worth 
reminding ourselves that in traditional thought, moral edification, ‘‘ truth ’’, 
or the dignity of the “ real life ’’ model “‘ imitated ” in the work, legislate 
for the value of the art-object. That the work is autonomous and unique, 
and that it therefore defies such extra-aesthetic criteria, is an idea which 
comes into prominence only after the concept of “ disinterestedness ” has 
established itself. For it is just in its relation to disinterested perception 
that the work is autonomous—because it is attended to for its own sake— 
and unique—because such perception dwells upon and relishes its qualitative 
individuality. Moreover, the conception of art in aesthetic theory now takes 
a new direction. ‘‘ Art’ comes to be defined in terms of the attitude of 
disinterested perception, either in the spectator, e.g., Bell, or transposed to 
the mind of the creative artist, e.g., Croce. It is by reference to the aesthetic 
attitude that other thinkers distinguish “fine” art from “the arts of 
utility’ or ‘“‘ entertainment ”’. 

Finally, there is a really intriguing consequence, one which has not 
been sufficiently remarked, viz., the immeasurably expanded conception of 
those objects which can be “aesthetic objects”. If ‘“ aesthetic object” 
means “ object of disinterested perception ’’, then nothing is @ priori de- 
barred. It becomes an empirical question whether the aesthetic attitude 
is aroused and sustained by any particular object. Those movements in 
the arts which encourage interest in things that are ugly or macabre or 
simply prosaic push back the boundaries of taste till finally every conceivable 
object seems to qualify. This is, of course, a very complicated chapter in 
the history of ideas, but its outlines can be suggested by calling attention 
to the decline and fall of the category of “‘ beauty” in modern aesthetics. 
In much of traditional thought this is the sole value-category and only 
those objects which are beautiful are aesthetic objects ; those which are 
ugly are excluded. In the modern period, “‘ beauty ” becomes less important 
as such categories as ‘‘ the sublime ”’, “ the expressive ’’, and finally “‘ the 
ugly” itself are admitted as categories of (positive) value. ‘‘ Beauty ” 
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then becomes just one among other sub-classes of the class, “‘ objects of 
disinterested perception ”’. 

Under such names as ‘psychical distance’, “ disinterestedness ”’ hag 
become a commonplace in our time. The concept is held in common by 
aestheticians of very different persuasions, whose views on other issues are 
widely divergent. Yet the concept is nowhere to be found in classical and 
medieval aesthetics." It is Shaftesbury who claims the distinction of being 
the first thinker to bring the phenomenon of disinterestedness to light and 
analyzing it. Not that he drew out all the consequences which I have 
just sketched or that he was even aware of them. Thus, he himself employs 
moral and cognitive criteria of evaluation which were later repudiated in 
the name of his own concept. But this is nothing new in the history of ideas. 

I want to turn now from history to philosophy. First, however, I should 
probably speak to an objection which might be raised against any critical 
scrutiny of Shaftesbury’s thought, viz., that this is precisely the kind of 
philosophy for which critical analysis is impertinent (in both senses) and 
futile. Both in its manner—Shaftesbury’s writing is discursive, rambling, 
vague, often rhapsodic—and its matter—the exaltation of that which 
passeth conceptual understanding—it defies analysis. And Shaftesbury 
makes no apologies : “‘ The most ingenious way of becoming foolish is by 
a system ”’.12 

Still we cannot understand the historical significance of Shaftesbury’s 
ideas unless we understand their meaning and import within his theory. 
And it is no less but no more true of him than of any other philosopher that, 
philosophical discourse being what it is, the content of the ideas does not 
disclose itself until we prod them and shove them about. But there is an- 
other consideration. Shaftesbury has doubtless had so little reputation 
among his own countrymen largely because his writings seem to them a 
mere Schwérmerei. (There were already complaints on this score in the 
eighteenth century.'*) The tough-minded ignore him, the tender-minded 
are lulled into insensibility by him, and in neither case is there any intel- 
lectual gain. Only if we take Shaftesbury both seriously and critically 
can we bring out what is in him and thereby establish his “ significance ”, 
both as an aesthetician of intrinsic interest and in the history of modern 
theory. 

I 

I have said that the chief impulse in the modern period is to establish 
the autonomy of the aesthetic and that Shaftesbury is one of the prime 
movers. But though this may be true of Shaftesbury’s influence, it is cer- 
tainly not true, at least without serious qualification, of Shaftesbury’s 
philosophy as he presented it. In some of the most central phases of his 


“The intimation of the concept at Summa Theologica, Ia, 2ae, quaest. 27, art. 1, 
is worthy of mention. 

Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Characteristics, ed. Robertson (London : Grant 
Richards, 1900), I, 189. All page references in the text are to this work. 


18Cf. Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (London, 1809), I, 222-225. 
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thought, Shaftesbury denies that there is anything peculiar to aesthetic 
phenomena, and he does so in precisely the manner of the classical, Idealist 
tradition to which he is so much indebted, i.e., by identifying the aesthetic 
with other orders of being and thereby collapsing the distinctions between 
them. Thus, the famous Platonic triad.14 And thus, too, Shaftesbury : 
“ (Beauty) and good . . . are still one and the same”’ (II, 128). 

1. This dictum occurs in the dialogue The Moralists. Here Shaftesbury 
is chiefly concerned with the “ true good”’ for man and, as in Plato, the 
philosopher’s spokesman, here Theocles, is trying to bring Philocles, the 
type of “the unthinking world ” (I, 130), to a realization of the difference 
between such goodness and its counterfeit. Shaftesbury himself provides 
the footnote which explains the word ‘ still’ in the sentence I have quoted. 
It refers back to the discussion in which Theocles urges upon Philocles, 
“you who are such a judge of beauty ”’, that there is nothing “so fair as 
friendship . . . or so charming as a generous action”’. He then goes on to 
say : ““ What would it be, therefore, if all life were in reality but one con- 
tinued friendship ? . . . Here surely would be that fixed and constant good 
you sought” (II, 36). 

Two propositions are put forth in this passage. They may be stated as 
(a) “‘ Of all beautiful things, nothing is more beautiful than a benevolent 
character © and (b) “The summum bonum is the possession of such a 
character ”’.1° Now if Shaftesbury, in making the cross-reference, thought 
that these propositions, singly or in tandem, are equivalent in meaning to 
“Beauty and good are one and the same’, then he was clearly mistaken. 
For, apart from anything else, both (a) and (b) have to do with the super- 
lative or most exemplary order of goodness or beauty, whereas the initial 
proposition has to do with beauty and goodness generically. One might 
argue about the truth or falsehood of (a) and (6), but that is not to our 
purpose. All that we have to see is that neither proposition does or, in point 
of logic, could do anything so drastic as to “ destroy the autonomy oi the 
aesthetic’. Proposition (a) is a first-order assertion about those things 
which are, in fact, beautiful ; proposition (6) is not an aesthetic proposition 
of any sort, for it includes no aesthetic predicates. Neither one asserts or 
implies the denial of the view that there are certain phenomena which are 
peculiar to and constitutive of the realm of the aesthetic. 

And yet, here as elsewhere, it is not enough merely to indict the philo- 
sopher for being less rigorous than he ought to be. We have still to explain 
the original dictum. For, despite his cross-reference, (a) and (b) are not what 
Shaftesbury intends by ‘‘ Beauty and good are one and the same”. The 
meaning of the assertion can be brought out if we ask how Shafteeoury 
gets from ‘‘ Nothing is more beautiful than friendship ” to “ The highest 


good for man is to possess a virtuous character”. The suppressed premisses 
“Philebus 64e-65a. 


“Cf. II, 69: “ (The) beauty of virtue [is] the supreme and sovereign beauty ”’; 
ef., also, I, 338, II, 270-271. 
Cf. II, 280. 
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can be taken from other places in his philosophy : Friendship (along with 
other modes of benevolence) is a harmony between human beings; by 
extension, it stands for a character and an entire life which are organized 
harmoniously. The latter includes the classical ideal of inner harmony, 
whereby a man so organizes his emotions and impulses that he achieves 
“order, peace, and concord ” (II, 144) within himself. Now, it is because 
of this harmony that Shaftesbury calls such a life “ beautiful’. For har. 
mony is, universally, what constitutes beauty : ““ What is beautiful is har- 
monious and proportionable ”’ (II, 268). But we are left with the question : 
Why is the ordered life the summum bonum for man ? 

There are two answers in the text. The first is that we derive “ im- 
mediate satisfaction and genuine content” (I, 334)? from a benevolent 
disposition, the actions to which it gives rise, and its effects upon others, 
Shaftesbury has it that “ more than nine-tenths of whatever is enjoyed in 
life’ (I, 299) can be attributed to “the pleasures of sympathy ’’ and—he 
has no qualms about adding—the esteem of others which the benevolent 
man enjoys. No man feels greater satisfaction than the benevolent man. 

This answer, however, we can dismiss. The life of “ satisfaction and 
content ” is not what Shaftesbury means by “ the fixed and constant good ”. 
Such an interpretation would be, on two grounds, inconsistent with the 
most basic motives in his thought : (1) When, as in the colloquy with Philo- 
cles, Shaftesbury describes the life and character of the consummate 
human being whom he calls “ the virtuoso’, he is working not only with 
the aesthetic category of “ beauty ” and what we can call the “ axiological ” 
category of “ goodness’, but also the moral category of “ virtue’. Such 
traits of character as friendship and generosity are not only harmonious 
and therefore beautiful. They are also morally estimable and praiseworthy 
(I, 244). Similarly, selfishness, hostility, etc., are divisive and therefore 
odious and also vicious. Nor could they be otherwise. Virtue and wicked- 
ness, like beauty and ugliness, are intrinsic to benevolence and self-interest 
(cf. I, 227).28 The relation is, in each case, a necessary one. Now it is a 
cardinal tenet of Shaftesbury’s thought that the virtuous man and only the 
virtuous man can live the good life. This too is intended as a necessary 
proposition. But if we hold that “‘ the good life ” means “ the life of satis- 
faction and content ”’, then this tenet must lose its necessity. For the relation 
between virtuous disposition and actions and the satisfaction which follows 
upon them, is a matter of fact. Probably no thesis is more basic to Shaftes- 
bury’s ethics than that the concept of “ virtue ” is logically independent of 
that of the consequences to the agent (cf. I, 66, 275). When Shaftesbury 
tries to show that the unselfish man feels pleasure, he does so by giving 
empirical arguments (I, 282 ff.). In this, he is, of course, trying to beat 
Hobbes at his own game and this doubtless had some heuristic appeal to 
contemporary audiences. Nevertheless, on Shaftesbury’s own showing, it 

17Cf., also, II, 143. 

1°This is qualified at I, 248 ff., 317 ff. 
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is not impossible that the virtuous man should experience less satisfaction 
than the wicked one. 

(2) If “ the good for man” is taken to mean “ the life of ‘ satisfaction 
and content ’’’, then Shaftesbury will have to abandon the thesis, “ Beauty 
and good are one and the same”. Harmony is a property of things’® ; 
“satisfaction and content” refers to feelings in us. To couple the two 
would be for Shaftesbury a particularly offensive category-mistake. 

Satisfaction, no matter how intense or lasting, does not constitute the 
summum bonum. It is, at best, an empirical concomitant. What we need 
is some other conception of the good life which will not be vulnerable to 
the foregoing objections. 

I think that we find it when Shaftesbury speaks of “ that in which the 
nature of man is satified, and which alone must be his good ” (II, 149). I 
take ‘ satisfied ’ here to be synonymous with ‘ realized ’ or ‘ fulfilled’. How 
does man fulfill himself? Shaftesbury says that “his dignity and highest 
interest” is to be found in the experience of beauty (II, 143). But such 
experience is not primarily, let alone solely, of some object, already formed 
and harmonious. It is itself plastic and creative. In Shaftesbury’s striking 
phrase, ‘the beautifying, not the beautified, is the really beautiful” (II, 
131). The “ beautifying ” here is of one’s own life. The virtuoso is the man 
who cultivates the attributes of fellow-feeling and generosity. He thereby 
necessarily informs his character, his bearing, and his conduct with order 
and grace. Of such a life Shaftesbury says: “This is a harmony 
indeed ! ”’.?° 

If it is still meaningful to ask why this constitutes the good life for man, 
then the answer can only be found in the implicit major premise which 
Shaftesbury took over from the classical tradition—‘‘ Follow Nature ”’. 
Nature is the paradigm of value because it “‘ excludes all real ill ’’ (II, 57). 
When the virtuoso “ beautifies ” his life and becomes thereby, in Shaftes- 
bury’s figure, ‘“‘ Promethean ”’, he is patterning his life upon the order of 
the world created by God. “ Like that sovereign artist or universal plastic 
nature, he forms a whole, coherent and proportioned in itself” (I, 136). 
The “interior numbers ”’, i.e., the inner harmony of his life, is therefore 
an “ imitation of nature ’’. The highest good for man is to imbue the micro- 
cosm, his life, with the “‘ vital principle ” (II, 110) which animates the “‘ all- 
good and perfect work ”’ (II, 114) of God. 

We have made an excursion away from the aesthetic. But this was, 
in the nature of the case, imperative. The chief question was and remains, 
whether there is anything which can be distinguished as “ the aesthetic ” 
to talk about. And now the answer seems clearly to be negative. When 
Shaftesbury says, “‘ Beauty and good are one and the same’’, he means 
what he says. For what he means is that both beauty and goodness are 
constituted by one and the same property (or process), viz., harmony. 


Cf. below, p. 112. 
Shaftesbury, Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen, ed. Rand 
(London : Sonnenschein, 1900), p. 192. 
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Indeed, it is not so much that Shaftesbury is identifying beauty and good. 
ness. This way of putting it is, I think, accurate enough, but it does not 
bring out the true purport of his own thought and of the metaphysical 
tradition for which he is speaking. 

It is, I believe, more illuminating if we take Shaftesbury to be saying 
something like, ““ Harmony is all there really is”. Faithful to its Idealist 
forebears, his philosophy is essentially a celebration of the surpassing good- 
ness of the world-order. To one who is gripped by the vision which I have 
rendered so clumsily, the whole question of the relation between the various 
categories of value must seem faintly silly and irrelevant, because the very 
distinction among the categories is itself silly and misleading. They are, 
at best, imperfect entia rationis. To one who sees synoptically and therefore 
clearly, they fragment or relativize the pervasive goodness of things. “‘ The 
great and general ONE of the world ” (II, 102) is indivisible and ultimately, 
one supposes, ineffable. The categorial distinctions must be collapsed, 
That is why so much of Shaftesbury, and the Idealist tradition generally, 
consists in an infuriatingly long string of identities—‘‘ beauty-is-goodness- 
is-truth-is-reality-is-etc.’’. 

2. The string is pieced together by ignoring (or by failing to understand) 
the distinction between the ‘is’ of predication and the ‘is’ of identity. 
Many have thought that harmony is one of the properties of things that 
are beautiful or even that it is the most “ essential” of such properties ; 
and there is no trouble about saying “ His life was like a work of art”. 
But claiming that beauty and goodness are “‘ one and the same ”’ startles 
us. - It is worth the philosopher’s while to make the claim, the proposition 
is, psychologically, a “ significant ’’ one, precisely because we had thought 
that beauty and goodness, whatever they may have in common, occupy 
significantly different habitats. They are different facts, even different 
kinds of facts. ‘‘ This is beautiful’ and “ this is good ” generally, at least, 
make very different claims and each often occurs in contexts in which the 
other would be inappropriate. 

We have a common-sense awareness of what is peculiar to the realm of 
the aesthetic. We talk and think and feel about paintings and cloud- 
formations as we do not about other things. Indeed, does not Shaftesbury 
himself employ and trade upon this awareness when he proclaims that 
the world is an aesthetic whole ? He says this in order that we should see 
things differently, revise our beliefs about the way the world wags and 
have other feelings about it. If we are persuaded by him, our beliefs and 
feelings about one area of reality are transposed onto the totality of it. But 
the metaphor can succeed only because we had, to begin with, a sense of 
what is native to the aesthetic, as opposed to the non-aesthetic. 

And yet the identity-statement which is basic to Shaftesbury’s world- 
view destroys the very distinctions which inspired the world-view in the 
first place. Having climbed up the ladder, Shaftesbury wishes not merely 
to kick it away but to deny that it exists. 
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This is an interesting metaphysical strategy, by no means peculiar to 
Shaftesbury. But whatever may be true at the level of assertions beginning 
“ Reality is —’’, at any less lofty level the original distinctions will not 
remain fuzzed over. There is a native habitat for the aesthetic and it must 
be sought out there. So Shaftesbury carries out his examination of the 
kind of perception which distinguishes aesthetic appreciation. Such per- 
ception may be turned upon moral action and character but this is per 
accidens. Shaftesbury also cites scenes and objects in nature and mathe- 
matical objects. His analysis thereby sets off aesthetics from ethics. It 
might be added that the analysis of aesthetic perception is more original, 
interesting and important than the metaphysic, and in this respect, too, 
Shaftesbury is not alone among metaphysicians. 


II 


1. The use of “ disinterested’ to describe aesthetic perception first 
becomes widespread after Kant, who spoke of that which satisfies ‘‘ without 
interest ’’ (ohne Interesse). Shaftesbury characteristically uses the word 
when speaking of the character of the moral agent or of moral judgment 
(cf., e.g., 1, 97, 231, 232). However, the whole force of the identity-statement 
is to assimilate the moral to the aesthetic, and conversely. The most obvious 
example is the doctrine of ‘‘ moral sense’, inaugurated by Shaftesbury, 
which likens moral judgment to aesthetic perception. Similarly, the concept 
of ‘‘ disinterestedness ”’ originates, as the word shows, in Shaftesbury’s 
ethics. However, it becomes properly aesthetic after a somewhat devious 
evolution out of the ethics, whose course I now wish to trace. 

We begin with the term ‘interest’. As Shaftesbury uses it, the term 
has no univocal meaning. We must distinguish what I shall call its axiological 
sense from its conative sense. In the former sense, the interest either of an 
individual (I, 243 ; cf., also, I, 244, 338) or of society (I, 258, 282) is its 
“true ” and lasting good. In the latter sense, it is a desire for what one takes 
to be good (I, 317). The axiological sense is therefore presuppositional to 
the conative, but it is the conative sense, as we shall see, that is the important 
one for aesthetics. In the conative sense, interest always involves agency 
or a disposition to agency. It will therefore occur along with some active 
verb, e.g., “‘ He takes an interest in —’’, “‘ He has an interest in —’’. This 
is not true of the axiological sense. In this sense, “‘ interest ’’ refers to some 
state of affairs, some condition of being, which has nothing necessarily to 
do with what men desire. This is most obvious in those cases in which the 
object of interest, in the conative sense, is only speciously good. Or when 
we say, without inconsistency, “ It is in his own interest (axiological) to do 
z, but he has no interest (conative) in doing 2’’. 

There is a corresponding duplicity in the meaning of “ interestedness ”’. 
In the axiological sense, a man is “ interested ” when some event or choice 
bears upon his well-being. However, this is an objective, causal fact which 
need not make any difference to what he desires and chooses. Indeed, he 
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may not even be aware of the fact ; he may be informed that he is “an 
interested party’. This meaning is fairly common in ordinary discourse, 
but Shaftesbury seems never to use the term in this way. He uses “ inter. 
ested ” to refer to deliberate actions of a certain kind or to the propensity 
of character to perform such actions, viz., actions or agents which are selfish. 
So Shaftesbury speaks of ‘ interestedness or self-love ” (I, 317). An action 
is “interested ’’, in the conative sense, when it is performed out of the 
desire to promote the well-being of the agent. I will return to the former 
meaning in a moment, but for the present let us consider Shaftesbury’s use 
of the term. 

What is the opposite of an “ interested ” action, i.e., what is the meaning 
of “disinterested action”? Much of Shaftesbury’s writing is a polemic 
against Hobbesian ethics. He wishes to show that men can and do perform 
unselfish actions and that it is, indeed, ‘‘ natural’ (I, 280) for them to do 
so. He therefore opposes to those actions which are performed out of (in- 
differently) ‘‘ interest’ or “ self-interest’, such actions as those of love 
and friendship (I, 281). Here the agent seeks “the good and interest of 
his species and community” (I, 315). Shaftesbury seems never to use 
‘ disinterested ’ in this way, but it would follow from the foregoing that 
the term applies to acts of benevolence. 

It is clear that, if this is the meaning of “ disinterestedness ’’, the con- 
cept is of no use whatever for aesthetics. Whatever it may mean to say that 
the aesthetic percipient is “ disinterested ’’, the locution certainly does not 
mean that he is seeking to promote social well-being. 

This sense of “ disinterested ” was arrived at by taking the opposite of 
“ action for the sake of personal well-being ” to be “ action for the sake of 
social well-being”. But there is another way to construe the opposite of 
“ selfish ’. Instead of “ unselfish ”’ (= “ altruistic’’), it can be “ non- 
selfish ” or, to use a less awkward and more telling word, ‘ impersonal ”. 
Now the nuclear meaning of “ disinterested ” is privative, i.e., “‘ not moti- 
vated by self-seeking ”’, and this is further specified by the context in which 
the term occurs. 

Sometimes the previous meaning, “ benevolent’, may be intended. 
More commonly, both in ordinary usage and in Shaftesbury (cf. I, 252), 
“impartial ” or “ without bias ” is the salient meaning. A man can there- 
fore say without inconsistency, “I am an interested party, but I shall 
judge disinterestedly ” and others can believe him. He is “ interested ” 
in the axiological sense but this, as was pointed out earlier, is independent 
of what he desires. His “ disinterestedness ’’ has to do with his desires 
and motives. 

The nuclear meaning is preserved when Shaftesbury speaks of “ the 
disinterested love of God” (II, 55), for he opposes this to “ (serving) God 
. . » for interest merely” (II, 55). “‘ Disinterestedness”’ is here wholly 
distinct from “ benevolence”. Shaftesbury is not saying that one should 
love God with the intention of furthering the common good. Nor is the 
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meaning here that which is appropriate to “ disinterested judge ”’, though 
it is not unrelated to the latter. Shaftesbury says that when one loves God 
disinterestedly, one loves God simply for His own sake (II, 55), because 
of “ the excellence of the object ”’ (II, 56). 

This passage brings us close to the aesthetically relevant meaning of 
“ disinterestedness ”’. Perception cannot be disinterested unless the spec- 
tator forsakes all self-concern and therefore trains attention upon the object 
for its own sake. However, before we proceed with the analysis, the question 
might be raised Whether we are justified in taking Shaftesbury’s account 
of the proper approach to God to be an instance of aesthetic experience. 
The foregoing discussion*! provides the answer : Shaftesbury conceives of 
God and of His handiwork, Nature, on the model of the aesthetic. Their 
harmony and therefore their “‘ beauty ’’ (II, 69) is what is most important 
about them. It is in unmistakably aesthetic terms that Theocles apostro- 
phizes Nature: ‘“O glorious nature! . .. whose contemplation [brings] 
such delight ; whose every single work affords an ampler scene, and is a 
nobler spectacle than all which ever art presented” (II, 98). We would 
nowadays take works of art to be the most obvious examples of aesthetic 
objects. For various reasons, however, including that just cited, Shaftes- 
bury tends generally to depreciate art. (It might be noted that he is by no 
means unique in this respect, in his own time. It is not until the close of 
the eighteenth century that the notion of “fine art’’ becomes clearly 
established in British aesthetics.) 

Thus we also find Shaftesbury’s account of aesthetic disinterestedness 
in an acute and important passage in which he speaks of mathematical 
objects. He says that “The admiration, joy, or love turns wholly upon 
what is exterior and foreign to ourselves ”’ (I, 296). Again, there is no con- 
cern for self. The act of perception “ relates not in the least to any private 
interest of the creature, nor has for its object any self-good or advantage 
of the private system ”’ (I, 296). Shaftesbury goes on to give a terse and 
decisive reply to those who were later to protest against the concept of 
“ disinterestedness ’’, ‘‘ Oh, but don’t you listen to the music for the sake 
of the pleasure you’re going to get?”’: “. . . though the reflected joy or 
pleasure which arises from the notice of this pleasure once perceived, may 
be interpreted a self-passion or interested regard, yet the original satisfaction 
can be no other than what results from the love of truth, proportion, order 
and symmetry in the things without ” (I, 296). 

It should be remarked of this passage also, as of the one quoted pre- 
viously, that the concept of “ private interest’, which first comes into 
Shaftesbury’s thought implicated in the egoism-altruism controversy, now 
takes on a different import. It is opposed, not to benevolence, but to the 
falling away of self-concern. Following this lead, aestheticians who come 
after Shaftesbury make explicit two further characteristics of disinterested 
perception. First, as the ethical question withdraws, it takes with it the 
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whole notion of “ practical ”’ action, i.e., action performed as a means, for 
the sake of the consequences which it brings into being. The betterment 
of society is as little relevant as promoting ‘“ private interest’. Aesthetic 
perception looks to no consequences ulterior to itself. Moreover, though 
Shaftesbury has shown that, with the abandonment of self-concern, atten- 
tion is concentrated upon the object, there is a further respect in which 
self-concern drops away. As Schopenhauer was later to put it, one “ loses 
oneself in the object ’’.22 The phrase hits off the phenomenology of at least 
a good deal of aesthetic experience. The images, thoughts and emotions 
aroused in the aesthetic spectator do not call attention to themselves or to 
the proprietary self. The awareness of the duality of self and object which 
is implicit in most experience recedes or disappears. In this respect, the 
experience which is, for a variety of reasons, often said to be “ subjective ” 
or “ personal ”’ is anything but that. 

The preceding paragraph goes beyond Shaftesbury. But the elaboration 
of ‘‘ aesthetic disinterestedness ’’ in his successors unpacks what is already 
implicit in his account. The passages quoted above, along with those to 
be quoted in the next section, exhibit what is at the heart of disinterested 
perception. 

It is a classic instance in the history of ideas of the deviousness with 
which an idea can come into being and make its way that this concept of 
‘aesthetic disinterestedness ”’ originates in a now dated controversy over 
ethics and religion, in a philosopher who was trying to combat what he 
took to be the pernicious doctrines of selfishness in ethics and instrumental- 
ism in religion. 

2. With whatever variations, this concept is to be found in Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Croce, and indeed throughout the modern period. Yet there 
has been profound disagreement over the question, Are only certain objects 
properly the objects of disinterested perception and, if so, which are 
they ¢ The dialectic of much of modern aesthetics can be understood in 
relation to just this question. E.g., Prall’s theory of “‘ sensuous surface ” 
and the formalism of Bell and Fry are devoted to showing that only a fairly 
narrow class of objects is properly aesthetic. Shaftesbury’s way of answering 
the question prefigures the later dialectic. 

If we take it common-sensically, the most obvious examples of aesthetic 
objects are colours, sounds, and other elementary sensory objects. A colour- 
patch which does not function as a sign lends itself most readily to dis- 
interested attention. What else is there to do with it other than “ just 
look ” at it? The pristine interest of the child in sights, sounds and textures 
seems the very paradigm of aesthetic perception, free from all those impulses 
which subvert aesthetic experience and convert it into something quite 
different. That is why there is such great plausibility in Prall’s thesis that 
“* as we leave [the] surface in our attention . . . we depart from the typically 
aesthetic attitude ”.* 

The World as Will and Idea, Bk. III, Second Aspect, sec. 34. 

%D—D. W. Prall, Aesthetic Judgment (New York : Crowell, 1929), p. 20. 
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And indeed, Shaftesbury seems to side with common sense—at least 
when he is not expounding his official theory. When he describes moral 
perception on the model of the aesthetic, he illustrates the latter by sensory 
awareness, whence the rubric, ‘ moral sense ”’ : “ No sooner the eye opens 
upon figures, the ear to sounds, than straight the beautiful results and grace 
and harmony are known and acknowledged ” (II, 137). And again : ‘‘ The 
case is the same in the mental or moral subjects as in the ordinary bodies 
or common subjects of sense ” (I, 251). But for all this, Shaftesbury, like 
a great many later aestheticians, rejects what seems to be the most obvious 
and exemplary aesthetic object. In his official theory, he excludes the 
sensory from the realm of the aesthetic. 

The locus classicus is a passage in The Moralists. At the outset, the 
passage reiterates what Shaftesbury has already said about disinterestedness. 
He begins by speaking of the “absurdity . . . in seeking the enjoyment 
elsewhere than in the subject loved ” (II, 126). He then offers an example 
of “interested regard ”’ : 

“Imagine then . . . if being taken with the beauty of the ocean, 
which you see yonder at a distance, it should come into your head 
to seek how to command it, and, like some mighty admiral, ride 
master of the sea, would not the fancy be a little absurd ? ” (II, 126). 

The enjoyment which would arise from “ possessing ’’ the ocean is “ very 
different from that which should naturally follow from the contemplation 
of the ocean’s beauty”’ (II, 127). Shaftesbury goes on to adduce other, 
somewhat less strained, examples of objects which arouse “ eager desires, 
wishes and hopes ”’ (II, 127), viz., land, the fruit of trees, and what he dis- 
creetly calls “‘human forms”. These do not “ (satisfy) by mere view ”’ 
(II, 128). 

Thus far the passage is noteworthy chiefly for the claim that aesthetic 
enjoyment is sut generis, which serves further to differentiate the aesthetic 
from other modes of experience. Apart from this, the only point is simply 
that where there is a desire to possess, perception is interested in the conative 
sense. Note that Shaftesbury cannot hold that the objects which he cites 
are inherently anti-aesthetic. On his metaphysic, everything in nature might 
be apprehended aesthetically ; moreover, as we have seen, this is notably 
true of one’s fellow humans. In contemporary jargon, whether an object 
is aesthetic or non-aesthetic depends upon the attitude with which it is 
approached. 

In the immediately succeeding speech, however, Theocles draws two 
distinctions. The first is that between aesthetic enjoyment and appeasing 
bodily desire. The second is that between objects which we “ might properly 
call. . . truly fair’ and “ the objects of sense ” (II, 128). The distinctions 
are of different kinds. The first has to do with gratification which we feel ; 
the second, with objects of which we are aware. Yet they are in apposition 
to each other. Veritably aesthetic enjoyment can be had only in the face 
of those objects which are “truly fair”. Analogously, “the objects of 
sense’ cannot be enjoyed aesthetically for they only satisfy material desire. 
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Hence the argument is that the senses are always in the service of the 
“lower” or “ material’ appetites and therefore, unlike reason, can never 
apprehend an object disinterestedly. So Shaftesbury speaks later of “‘ what 
appeases provoked sense, and satisfies the brutish part” (II, 143). This is 
an old argument. Indeed, Shaftesbury employs the related Socratic argu- 
ment*™* that we do not call dishes which are good in the eating “‘ beautiful ” 
(II, 142). The food is relished only because one is hungry. Hence the eating 
is exactly comparable to the experience of the man who looks upon the land 
or the fruit-tree covetously. 

Therefore the argument that “2 is perceived by the senses” entails 
“a does not ‘satisfy by mere view’ (is not an aesthetic object) ”’ rests 
upon an assumption about the functioning of sense-perception. If the 
assumption is, in fact, false, the inference is invalid and there is, so far, 
no reason to exclude sensory objects from the area of the aesthetic. But 
is not the assumption indeed false? There is presumptive evidence if we 
take together the various theories of the “ higher’’ and “lower ”’ senses 
which have been put forth since Plato. We find no agreement among them 
on where the distinction should be drawn. Som cimes sight alone is set 
off from the other senses ; most commonly, sight and hearing are taken 
to be the “ higher ”’ senses ; sometimes only taste and touch are excluded, 
on the ground that they are not “ distance receptors ’’. Once it is granted 
that some organ of sense can be the vehicle of aesthetic perception, Shaftes- 
bury’s assumption is impugned ; and in view of the disagreements among 
the theorists, there is a strong likelihood that any sense-organ can function 
in this way. But even if we apply Shaftesbury’s argument to touch, taste 
and smell, where it would seem to be strongest, it is hardly tenable. It isa 
plain fact that we can and do relish the aroma of tea and the texture of 
shrimp in such a way that “ the excellence of the object ” and that alone 
engrosses our attention. There is no desire ulterior to the act of perception. 
The object “satisfies by mere view’. There is no concern for “ self-good ” 
and, indeed, such concern would drain away the aesthetic quality of the 
experience. The starving man is not the exemplary food-taster. Hence the 
object of sense, sometimes at least, fulfills Shaftesbury’s original specifica- 
tions for aesthetic experience. There is no warrant for excluding sensory 
objects straight across the board. 

However, the above argument is not Shaftesbury’s main argument 
against the senses. We have seen that Shaftesbury identifies beauty with 
harmony.” His argument is that harmony can never be apprehended by 
the senses. Even if the senses were employed disinterestedly, they would 
appreciate nothing more than a pleasing colour or an engaging sound. But 
harmony or “ interior numbers ”’ is an inner coherence which is never dis- 
closed merely on the surface of things. Beauty is “never in the matte" 

. . never in body itself, but in the form ” (II, 132). So even in those pas- 


*%Greater Hippias 299. 
*Cf., above, p. 102. 
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sages quoted earlier,* in which Shaftesbury describes moral perception on 
the model of sensation, he does not hold that the bodily eye grasps the beauty 
of the object. The object enters awareness through the sense-organ, but its 
beauty is only discerned subsequent to physical sensation “ by a plain 
internal sensation ”’ (II, 63). ‘‘ Beauty, belonging not to body, nor having 
any principle or existence except in mind and reason, is alone discovered 
and acquired by this diviner part ” (II, 144). 

It is the thesis of this paper that Shaftesbury’s theory is a watershed 
in the history of aesthetics. Any such theory will perforce embody both 
the old and the new ways of thinking, not usually without tension between 
them. The identification of beauty and harmony, which is ubiquitous in 
Greek and Renaissance thought, is the old way of thinking. Shaftesbury, 
by introducing the concept of “ disinterestedness ”, creates a new centre 
of gravity in aesthetic theory. The tension between the two arises in de- 
fining the field of the aesthetic. If it is done in the old way, i.e., if it embraces 
only certain things or certain properties of things, then the field will be 
far narrower than if it includes all objects of disinterested perception. 
“ Disinterestedness ”’ is, as I suggested earlier, biassed towards a catholic 
and inclusive conception of the aesthetic; “harmony” is considerably 
more exclusive and aristocratic. 

As between the two, Shaftesbury opts for tradition. He brings the 
concepts together by adding a further specification to disinterested percep- 
tion. Since harmony is the aesthetic property, such perception is, he holds, 
directed solely to the formal aspects of things (cf. I, 296). 

There is, of course, nothing inconsistent in this. But if we want an 
empirically faithful account of disinterested perception, this specification 
is, I suggest, gratuitous and excessively restrictive. Cannot other aspects 
of things be looked at disinterestedly ? Shaftesbury has not shown that 
this is impossible if, as I have urged, the previous argument is untenable. 
We may grant the beauty of form and even that it is a “ higher’ beauty. 
But if we consider the things that men have looked at disinterestedly, we 
will make room for other beauties, e.g., ‘‘ material beauty ”. Or, if harmony 
pre-empts the category of beauty altogether, we can speak of what is 
“pretty ’ or “‘ sublime ’’. The latter terms denote objects which, in different 
ways, lack harmony, but which are, nonetheless, objects of disinterested 
delight. Indeed, at a number of places, Shaftesbury himself says, not that 
surface properties cannot be beautiful, but that they are of a lower order | 
of beauty (cf. II, 126, 130, 144, 270-271). 

The concept of “ disinterestedness ’”’ has no built-in limitations upon the 
nature of the objects that can be admired “‘ by mere view”’. Some recent 
aestheticians have gone so far as to say that any object whatever can be 
an object of aesthetic perception. What Shaftesbury seems to be doing is 
to impose a limitation upon disinterestedness ab extra, on behalf of the sort 
of beauty which he esteems most highly. His metaphysic is the villain of 

*6Cf., above. p. 109. 
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the piece. Like that of Plato and Plotinus, it invokes the presence of the 
invisible kingdoms which lie behind things merely seen and it is a plea 
against preoccupation with the shadows. Whence the exaltation of the formal 
over the sensory. But this bias of the metaphysic blunts Shaftesbury’s 
insight into the nature of aesthetic perception and distorts his account of it. 

Which points a moral for the study of later aesthetic philosophers : 
When they exclude certain objects from the field of the aesthetic, is it be- 
cause they have shown, as Shaftesbury, in the earlier argument, tried to 
show, that these objects, in their very nature, are recalcitrant to disinterested 
perception ? Or is it because, like Shaftesbury in the current argument, 
they deliberately narrow the range of aesthetic vision, in order to arrogate 
the term “aesthetic ” to selected objects, possessing certain properties or 
in a certain artistic style, to which they are especially addicted ? 

The old and the new ways of thinking also pull in opposite directions 
in Shaftesbury’s theory of evaluation. Shaftesbury has said that we can 
know and respond to the beauty of a thing only if our perception is disin- 
terested. We do not appreciate the ocean or the fruit-tree if we seek to 
possess or use it. It would follow that the judgment “ is beautiful” can 
be confirmed only by the deliverance of aesthetic perception and in no other 
way. Yet Shaftesbury will not accept this conclusion. The faculty of aes- 
thetic perception is “plain internal sensation”. Such sensation must 
needs share the characteristics of bodily sensation, on which it is modelled ; 
it is immediate and non-reflective ; it has no use for “ principles ” ; and it 
is incorrigible. As a faculty of evaluation and taste it is, in a word, anti- 
nomian. Shaftesbury foresees with dismay the consequences which some 
of his successors were to proclaim with glee. He brings into aesthetics the 
concept of “aesthetic perception ’—‘“ barely seeing and admiring ”’ (II, 
270n.). But just because it is “‘ barely seeing and admiring ”’, the experience 
has a brute, obdurate finality and irrationality about it. Can it be the sole 
and ultimate court of appeal on questions of aesthetic value? No more 
than in ethics (I, 227), however, will Shaftesbury abandon his convictiou 
in a “ fixed standard ’’. Again he echoes Plato: “. . . harmony is harmony 
by nature, let men judge ever so ridiculously of music ”’ (I, 227). 

Shaftesbury extricates himself, but only at the cost of self-contradiction. 
We found him saying earlier that, as soon as the object is apprehended, 
“ straight the beautiful results and grace and harmony are known and 
acknowledged”. When he faces the problems of evaluation, he contends 
that the presence of beauty in a thing is disclosed, not to intuitive aware- 
ness, but to reflective criticism. Beauty is found only in what “‘ consequen- 
tially and by reflection pleases the mind, and satisfies the thought and 
reason ’’.27 Similarly he says that it is “alone” by “ the criticising or 
examining art” that we “are able to discover the true beauty and worth 
of every object” (II, 257). When Shaftesbury develops this line most 
assiduously, notably in his last work, Second Characters, the judgment of 


27Second Characters, p. 61; cf., also, p. 144. 
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art becomes a matter wholly of appeal to “rules”. Then Shaftesbury be- 
comes just another neo-classical critic and, it might be added, not a terribly 
good one, for his rules are markedly unoriginal and stilted. 

Here, as on the question of setting limits to the area of the aesthetic, 
Shaftesbury is in the unhappy predicament of the conservative who sees 
the revolutionary consequences of his own discovery. With the introduction 
of the concept of “aesthetic perception’, the spectator’s reaction takes 
on a significance for evaluation which it had never possessed before. The 
good old days, when aesthetic value is calculated “ by rule and line ”’, are 
now numbered. Shaftesbury invoked neo-classicism to arrest the ferment 
created by his own concept, but this was a losing cause. Increasingly after 
his time it is held that appeal to felt aesthetic experience is indispensable 
in establishing the value-judgment. 

Shaftesbury saw just two alternatives: either evaluation by rules or 
else a vitiating subjectivism. He does not consider the possibility that the 
salient normative distinctions—between well-founded and ill-founded judg- 
ment and between good and bad taste—can be preserved even when aesthetic 
experience is taken to be requisite to the confirmation of the value-judgment. 
Nor indeed, considering his position in history, could he be expected to 
have done so. 

And this, I think, very nearly epitomizes Shaftesbury’s aesthetic. In 
bringing to light the distinctive nature of aesthetic perception and in his 
account of it, Shaftesbury is a thinker of very great originality and consider- 
able power. However, he does not go far enough. Partly because he is 
not a systematic thinker; partly because he has not been weaned away 
from the old ways of thinking in aesthetics. But those who were to come 
after and who created modern aesthetics, followed the lead which Shaftes- 
bury had given. 

JEROME STOLNITZ 
University of Rochester. 
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SEEMING AND BEING 


Phenomenalism was officially pronounced dead in July 1950, but not 
without a few deft strokes wielded at its ghost over the grave of the deceased. 
The final ceremony was designed to lay both corpse and ghost to rest in 
an honoured grave. Ghosts, however, have a habit of escaping their tombs, 
It is not surprising, then, to find that Mr. Warnock’s recent study of Berkeley 
should have taken the form of another attack upon phenomenalism. Berkeley 
is, after all, still one of the best formulators of the phenomenalist’s thesis. 
What is curious and worth our attention in both Berlin’s obsequies and 
Warnock’s stirring of the dead is that the doctrine finally consigned to the 
grave seems to be the wrong one. More precisely, the attacks of recent 
writers upon phenomenalism have been guilty of a fallacy. The attacks 
have accordingly missed their mark. The ghost still haunts the walks. 

The attacks I have in mind employ what I shall call the fallacy of trans- 
latability. The line of argument takes the form of asking whether phen- 
omenalism is an adequate translation of physical object statements ; or it 
seeks to show the inadequacy of such a translation. This line of argument 
is even found in Chisholm’s perceptive study.* The thesis of translatability 
of one perceptual theory into another was vigorously defended by Ayer 
in his Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. Phenomenalism, naive realism, 
and the sense-datum theories were claimed by Ayer to be all equally valid 
theories, each one a variant of the common language of perception. The 
thesis of translatability cannot be maintained in the general form which 
Ayer gives to it. There may be perceptual theories (or even more general 
philosophical theories) which can be treated as linguistic equivalents. The 
more common ones advanced by philosophers are not equivalent. I have 
argued the case against Ayer in an earlier discussion.* The structure of my 
argument there took the form of saying that once we accept basic meanings 
for our physical object words, phenomenalism is no longer possible. The 
fixing of these meanings within sense-datum theory leads to a dualist commit- 
ment. What I want to argue now is that the phenomenalist fixes the mean- 
ings of certain words in such a way that the translation of his language 
into any other idiom—especially into a realist idiom—is rendered im- 
possible. Just as it is wrong to look at the sense-datum theory from the 
point of view of a language equivalent (or nearly so) to phenomenalism, so 
it is incorrect to think of phenomenalism as a linguistic (or ontological) 
variant upon dualism or naive realism. 


1Berlin, I., “‘ Empirical Propositions and Hypothetical Statements’, Mind, LIX, 
pp. 289-322. 

*Chisholm, R., Perceiving : A Philosophical Study, Cornell University Press, 1957. 

%** A Defence of Sense-Data ”, Mind, LVII, Jan. 1948, pp. 1-16. 
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Everyone is familiar with the paradoxical development of sense-datum 
theories of perception, with the way these theories began by assuming 
naive realism as true, but progressed to the sceptical position of a dualism 
between sense data and physical object. There are complex reasons con- 
trolling this movement from direct realism to dualism, but the point I 
wish to stress is that we find ourselves back in the Lockean position. Not 
only do we have the dualism of sensible and non-sensible ; we find renewed 
efforts to justify an inference from families of sense data, sensa, and percepts 
to physical occupants, scientific objects, and physical objects. Lockean 
dualism and representative perception have proved no more easy to bury 
than Berkeleian phenomenalism. The function of contemporary forms of 
phenomenalism has been, as Berlin remarks, to call attention to the objec- 
tionable features of this new dualism.’ The alternatives have presented 
themselves as either dualism or phenomenalism. But just as Reid and his 
common sense realism sought to drive a wedge between such a radical alter- 
native as Locke and Berkeley offered, so the recent move has been to in- 
voke once more the realism of common sense. Mr. Quinton’s recent dis- 
cussion is designed to refute the premise from which both phenomenalism 
and sense-datum dualism derive, i.e., “ that we are never directly aware of 
or acquainted with objects”. Berlin invokes Dr. Johnson and common 
sense as advocates of the belief in objects having non-dispositional properties 
which can be and are sensed.” Austin wants to know “ what sort of thing 
does actually happen when ordinary people are asked ‘ How do you know?’”’, 
and he contrasts the philosopher’s mistaken view of the world with “‘ the 
world we live in’’.§ The essays of Austin and Quinton in particular are 
attempts to cut a way out of the tangled distortions and mistakes of the 
philosophical analysis of perception by a studied perusal of language and 
experience in their ordinary contexts. Implicit in these approaches is a 
firm conviction in the erroneousness of any theory or answer which violates 
the beliefs and usages of ordinary people. This conviction is itself a form of 
what I want to call the fallacy of translatability : it puts the questions 
and the problems raised by the philosopher to the test of the unphilosophical. 
The philosopher is denied any technical area of problems or solutions. If 
he is asking intelligible questions they will not suffer from being translated 
into the context of the normal, day-to-day use of language. Berlin rests his 
case against phenomenalism on the observation that “ no direct translation 
from categoricals into hypotheticals is, as a general rule, and as our language 
is today ordinarily used, a correct analysis of, or substitute for them ”’.® 


‘I have discussed some of the problems this new dualism gives rise to in two other 
articles. See my ‘‘ Linguistic and Epistemological Dualism ”, Mind, LXII, Jan. 1953, 
pp. 20-43 and “ Broad’s Views on the Nature and Existence of External Objects ”’, 
in the Broad volume in the series, The Library of Living Philosophers. 

5Op. cit., p. 301, n. 1. 

** The Problem of Perception ’’, Mind, LXIV, Jan. 1955, p. 29. 

70p. cit., pp. 295, 297-98. 

8 Other Minds ”’, in Flew, Logic and Language, First Series, pp. 124-136. 

°Op. cit., p. 300, 
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Warnock castigates all special philosophical vocabularies by appeal to the 

tried and tested language of everyday use. 
“It is, of course, always possible that any system of language may 
contain more or less latent contradictions and obscurities ; but I 
think it could safely be said that a language in constant daily use 
is far less likely to be thus unsatisfactory than a technical vocabulary, 
devised rather ad hoc, which has never in fact been tested and shaped 
and modified by actual use.’’!° 

There can be no mistake about the overall intention of Warnock’s 
Berkeley : he is concerned to raise the standard of common sense realism 
over the graves of Lockean dualism and Berkeleian phenomenalism. War. 
nock, of course, employs the linguistic, not the ontological, mode of speech. 
Fashion has it that the ontological mode of speech is at best a ‘ technical’ 
language not expressible in the language of ordinary perception statements ; 
at the worst, the ontological mode is a misuse of language. The “ Post- 
script ” to Warnock’s book makes explicit what the main body of the work 
assumed : that it is “time to consider the possibility that nothing more 
can be achieved by his [Berkeley’s] methods, and to undertake instead 
the proper investigation of the immensely complex vocabulary of perception 
in ordinary language” (pp. 246-47). Philosophical theories are measured 
against Warnock’s analysis of this vocabulary. But the appeal to the 
neutral-sounding ‘ ordinary language ’ is a covert appeal to a definite attitude 
about reality. The failure of philosophical theories of perception lies for 
Warnock in their inability to formulate a consistent naive realist theory. 
It is just those places where Berkeley’s phenomenalism fails to measure up 
to the naive realist demands that it is judged defective. Dualism is of course 
ruled out from the start : Warnock and Berkeley agree on their attitude 
towards Locke. Warnock’s argument in favour of his own form of realism 
has both a negative and a positive side. Negatively, the argument insists 
upon the impossibility of dualism ; more particularly, upon the impossibility 
of formulating or saying dualism. Positively, the argument takes the form 
of drawing a distinction between statements of seeming and statements of 
being. It is in the linguistic distinction between these two different sorts of 
statement that what I am calling Warnock’s realism controls his analysis. 
If we are going to argue that perceptual statements can take two forms, a 
form which states what seems or appears to an observer and a form which 
asserts what is the case, we have incorporated into our analysis of the com- 
plex vocabulary of perception in ordinary language the same distinction 
which, in a former day, was made by phenomenalists and realists.11 Both 

10 Berkeley, p. 239. 

My attempt to foist an ontology upon Warnock will be, of course, vigorously 
rejected by him and all like-minded philosophers. The claim for an implicit ontology 
behind the current mode of analysis of the language of perception (as well as the claim 
for a set of controlling presuppositions behind those who pretend to be exhibiting the 
various logics of different languages) needs much more careful and detailed argument 
than I have offered in this paper. But I am content in this discussion to let the reader 
ju the claim on the basis of the subsequent analysis of Warnock’s criticisms of 
Locke and Berkeley. It should be apparent that I find the pose of neutrality—a pose 


which dominates contemporary philosophy—to be a mask behind which lurk, often 
unknown to those assuming this pose, sweeping philosophical presuppositions. 
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the negative and the positive arguments employed by Warnock exemplify 
the fallacy of translatability, since they are judging as mistaken whatever 
fails to translate or to be translated into the common sense idiom. There 
are major philosophical attitudes revealed by this assumption of the correct- 
ness of one ontology, one theory of knowledge, and one language, attitudes 
which are in need of much more critical scrutiny than current discussion 
accords ; but I do not wish to challenge these attitudes on this occasion. 
What I am concerned to do is to indicate how these attitudes prevent War- 
nock’s sympathetic exegesis of Berkeley from being entirely correct. I 
want to argue, that is, that Berkeley’s phenomenalism has not been correctly 
stated and that, accordingly, Warnock’s attack upon phenomenalism and 
(by implication) his covert attack upon philosophical theories of perception 
fail. 

Warnock’s realism is revealed in several passages in his negative critique 
of Locke. For example, contrasting Locke and Berkeley on general terms, 
Locke is said to have tried to find an entity named by general terms whereas 
Berkeley found the generality of words in their use (p. 72). Like most recent 
philosophers, Warnock argues for a separation of meaning and reference. 
Locke’s mistake was his failure to see that the meaning of most words lies 
in their use ; he sought a reference for all words. Warnock paraphrases 
what can be called Berkeley’s empiricist principle as follows, revealing 
himself very sympathetic towards it. 

** For our words can only be given sense by reference to things that 

human beings do and can experience ; it is a delusion to suppose that 

we could speak intelligibly of ‘ objects’, if these were something 

quite other than the ideas that we do actually have ”’ (p. 176). 
More simply, words “ can have reference only to what we do actually ex- 
perience” (p. 82, cf. p. 85). To deny this principle is to leave the door 
open for the multiplication of entities, for the concept of substance employed 
by Locke. Locke’s doctrine of substance is claimed by Warnock to be the 
result of Locke’s mistaken views about language: “he interprets as a 
baffling fact about the world what is really a quite straightforward fact 
about language ” (p. 107). Faith in the empiricist theory of language pre- 
vents Warnock from entertaining the possibility that Locke’s analysis of 
general terms was motivated not by any theory of language but by his 
dualist convictions : the belief that the world is different from its appearance, 
that it has a nature or essence which does not correspond with our classifi- 
cations. It is at least arguable that, because of his firm belief in the reality 
of substance, Locke believed the perception of qualities to be an incomplete 
knowledge of reality : substance and real essence were necessary for the 
full understanding of nature. Warnock assumes a naiveté on the part of 
Locke which is unwarranted, which is, in fact, a function of Warnock’s 
own mode of analysis. Because of the difficulties of saying what substance 
is, Warnock is led to conclude that dualism is impossible or at least unsay- 
able (p. 97). It is unsayable with Warnock’s view of language. 
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Warnock also objects to dualism because it seems to him to deny us 
access to reality. But in explicating this objection, Warnock states the 
position of dualism in a distorted way. Locke, he says, makes it impossible 
for us to say for certain that we see any particular object. For example, 
can we say “there is an orange on the table” ? Warnock tells us that 
Locke’s answer is “no ’”’, because the real orange is not perceivable. 

“ Oranges are not tasteless, intangible, invisible ; it is often perfectly 
certain that we see an orange ; it cannot be that in saying ‘I see an 
orange’ I am making a mere untestable guess at the presence of 
something I do not see and never could see. Such an account is 
worse than false ; it is simply nonsense ” (p. 178). 
There are many problems embedded in Locke’s doctrine of substance, but 
it should be evident that Locke did not say what Warnock says he did. 
Warnock treats Locke’s argument about the unknowability of substance as 
applying to the phenomenal level, to the realm of nominal essence. Whatever 
the real-nominal distinction may be construed as saying, it most assuredly 
does not commit us to the position of not being able to say there are oranges 
on the table or gold in my pocket. The oranges we eat, the gold we handle 
are the collection of qualities we assume them to be. Lockean dualism does 
not postulate a re-duplication of our phenomenal world in a noumenal 
realm. His theory of substance and essence is offered as a way of under- 
standing the world. What he denied to religion—that it contains mysteries 
—.is affirmed of nature : it is not entirely amenable to a rational formulation, 
there is an aspect of reality which cannot be known by man. The language 
we use, the ideas we have, are limited, as Berkeley and Warnock say, to 
our experience ; but we must try to use some of these ideas and words to 
refer (non-descriptively) to nature as unexperienceable, as it is in itself. 
Since Warnock’s empiricist principle tells him that such an extension of 
language is impossible, when Locke talks about the real essence of objects 
being unknowable, Warnock construes him as meaning we cannot say for 
certain that any group of qualities is an orange, gold, etc. But the words 
‘orange’ and ‘ gold’ refer to the same qualities in Locke’s experience as 
in Warnock’s. To be able to say “ there is an orange on the table ”’, all that 
is required is a knowledge of the meaning of our words and a check against 
illusion. Locke’s dualism alters not one bit our ordinary discourse or our 
normal perceptual judgments. Dualism may be unsayable : it cannot be 
brushed aside by such a misreading of its claims as Warnock gives. 

The dictates of his empiricist principle lead Warnock into arguing that 
Locke either was asserting something which could not be asserted or that 
he was saying something false and absurd. Locke was translated into War- 
nock’s idiom and thereby shown to be wrong. Since Warnock, like Berkeley, 
was not sympathetic towards Locke, these misreadings come as no great 
surprise. More surprising (but more illustrative of the fallacy of translat- 
ability) is Warnock’s misformulation of Berkeley’s position. In trying to 
explicate the meaning of Berkeley’s definition of ideas as the ‘“‘ immediate 
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objects of sense’, Warnock insists that the language of seeming is an 
equivalent though more cumbrous language. One of his paradigm examples 
is “ It seems to me as if I were hearing a sort of purring noise’ (p. 168). 
The language of seeming eliminates, Warnock believes, any inferential 
factor from what we report and thereby leaves us with that which is im- 
mediately perceived. The problem is the familiar one in contemporary 
theories of perception of finding a given which is indubitable, a datum with- 
out concealed, condensed inductions. The language of sense data—of round, 
red patches—will not do, Warnock argues, for if I say “‘ I see an oval, red 
patch of colour’, “‘ the observations of other people might establish that 
there is actually nothing to be seen” (p. 174). Warnock is disturbed by 
Berkeley’s seeming identification of ideas with sensations. In part, his 
disturbance arises because of the solipsism imminent in such an identification. 
“ By saying that I perceive only ideas, and then regarding these 
ideas as my own sensations, I seem to confine myself in a wholly 
private world—a world, furthermore, in which there are no things 
but only feelings’ (p. 150). 
Warnock’s way of avoiding solipsism within the Berkeleian framework 
(where “‘ things ’’ in the naive realist and dualist senses are banished) seems 
to be to turn sensible qualities into things. He distinguishes between the 
noise as it seems to be and the noise as it is in fact. ‘“‘ The noise that I call 
‘ purring ’ is in fact, as everyone else hears only too well, deafeningly loud ; 
. . . Of course, the noise sounds to me mild and purring, but it actually is 
exceedingly loud ”’ (p. 167). 

The phenomenalist seeks to elaborate an ontology where reality is 
defined in terms of mental contents, sense data, or (in the language of 
Berkeley and Locke) ideas. There is an important sense in which the phen- 
omenalist does turn sensible qualities into things, since what the realist 
refers to as a physical object is for the phenomenalist a collection or family 
of qualities. Moreover, the problem of introducing publicity into his world 
may be an insuperable one for the phenomenalist : solipsism may well be 
the strongest form of phenomenalism. The sensible experiences of the 
phenomenalist self just do define the scope and nature of his world. There 
is a realist element about such a phenomenalist world since the sensible 
experiences are grouped, ordered, and classified : families of such experiences 
are hypostatized and given independent status. But the independence is 
always from other sense experiences, such as pain and pleasure, and not 
from the self or mind. Warnock misses the point of this phenomenalist 
hypostatization and treats the qualities of sensible experience as existentially 
distinct from the sensations of the self. Berkeley’s careful denial of the 
legitimacy of a distinction between sensation and its object is eliminated. 
In the Three Dialogues, Hylas tries to make just this distinction. It is not 
the dualist distinction of a substance over and above the sensible qualities, 
but just the distinction between a noise as it seems to me and the noise as 
it actually is. ‘“‘ The sensation I take to be an act of the mind perceiving ; 
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besides which, there is something perceived ; and this I call the object. For 
example, there is red and yellow on the tulip.” Berkeley (Philonous) is 
prepared to admit the tulip as a public object, so long as it is defined in 
terms of sensible qualities. He wants to deny the possibility of this collection 
existing independent of all minds. Thus, there is ground for Warnock’s 
split between what seems and what is within the phenomenalist world of 
sensible qualities ; the split, however, is misleading if interpreted (as I 
think Warnock tends to do) as giving qualities a realist status. 

The externality and hence distorting character of Warnock’s language 
of seeming, as an explication of Berkeley, is much more evident when he deals 
with the appearance-reality distinction. Berkeley has taken great care to 
indicate the ways in which he distinguished between certain kinds of sensible 
experience and others, between what the realist calls dreams, illusions, or 
hallucinations and veridical perceptions. Berkeley offers various criteria 
for this distinction, chiefly, independence from our will, and the order and 
consistency of experience, an order and consistency in terms of past ex- 
perience and expectations. Such distinctions are perfectly legitimate. The 
phenomenalist must be pictured as offering a kind of phenomenology of 
his experience, as sorting and classifying various parts of it in different 
ways. We must be cautious, however, in not forcing the phenomenalist’s 
account of the world into the realist mold by asking for a phenomenalist 
translation of every feature in the realist account. The ontological rules 
for phenomenalism differ fundamentally from those of the realist. To be 
real for the phenomenalist means to be the content of some mind. To be 
real for the realist means to exist independent of awareness. The properties 
of objects in the realist world may find a formulation in the language of 
mental contents or sense qualities, but the realist independence of objects 
cannot be translated into phenomenalism. Warnock’s use of the language 
of seeming distorts phenomenalism by looking at it only from the outside, 
from his own naive realist position. For example, he argues that the state- 
ment, “ It seems to me and to God and to absolutely everyone as if there 
were an orange on the sideboard, but really there is no orange there ”’, is 
not self-contradictory (pp. 181-82). But this statement fails to be self. 
contradictory only for Warnock’s realism, only for one who keeps seeming 
and being distinct. The point of Berkeley’s phenomenalism?? is that seeming 
is being : to talk of how things seem is to talk of how things are, allowing 
for consistency. We must talk of seeming only when trying to explain to 
the realist what the phenomenalist ontology is like. The seeming formulation 
which Warnock uses renders Berkeley’s position clear only as it stands in 
opposition to realism. 

The explication of the logic of seeming and being assertions does illuminate 
the nature of Warnock’s realism. It misleads him about the nature of Berke- 
ley’s phenomenalism. It does not enable him to put Locke’s position cor- 


12Berkeley’s phenomenalism of course is modified in the direction of realism once 
God is brought into the account. But it is not to Berkeley’s total doctrine that my 
remarks are addressed. I am concerned to defend phenomenalism as an autonomous 
ontology, to free it from the interpretations of contemporary writers which makes 
it parasitic on realism. 
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rectly. The assertion, “8,, 8,,8,. . .8,, therefore M ”’, would be acceptable 
by Locke only after we recognize his prior acceptance of a dualist position 
with a causal theory of perception. The inference from the 8 statements 
to the M statement is controlled by Locke’s beliefs about substance : he 
does not pretend to infer M from the S series alone. Locke’s position is a 
combination of seeming and being, but Warnock fails to see the proper 
connection between the two aspects of Locke’s ontology. He does succeed, 
on two occasions, in stating Berkeley’s ontology more or less correctly. 
Recognizing that solipsism is the strongest form of phenomenalism, Warnock 
suggests that Berkeley should have argued his case from this point of view. 
“To show that sensible qualities are ‘only in the mind’, then, 
Berkeley should have attempted to establish that each of us can say 
only how things seem to himself; if this were so, no statement (in 
the present tense) about the ‘ sensible qualities’ of an object could 
be made, unless that object were actually under observation at the 
time ; and any such statement would also mention some person to 
whom the sensible quality ‘appeared’, ‘in whose mind’ it was” 
(p. 155). 
The appearance language still persists in this statement, along with a refer- 
ence to an object which appears; but overlooking these parts of Warnock’s 
statement, we have a fairly good account of what the phenomenalist must 
hold. More schematically, the phenomenalist position claims that 
‘S,, S,, S, . . . 8S,’ means the same as ‘M’, some statement about what 
the realist calls a material object. The material object statement is just a 
way of asserting the 8 series more compendiously (p. 187). The inference 
which Warnock wants to place for the phenomenalist between the S series 
and the M statement is legitimate only after the phenomenalist has classified 
and grouped his sensible experiences to form things. But there is never a 
difference between asserting the § series and asserting the M statement. 
The contrast between the phenomenalist and Warnock’s realist position is 
sharply exposed by this same schematism. Warnock says that it is possible 
to hold the statement ‘8,, 8,, 8S, ...8S,’ as true while denying ‘M’ ; 
and that we can do this without accepting the dualist position of Locke 
(p. 188). The alternative to both Locke and Berkeley is simply to stop 
using the language of seeming and use instead the language of being. But 
Warnock fails to appreciate that this is an alternative only if some form of 
naive realism is previously accepted. 

Like most other deviants from Warnock’s own position, the failure to 
accept the difference between seeming and being is labelled a mistake (p. 
192). I am suggesting that his application of this distinction to Berkeley’s 
phenomenalism is a fallacy, the fallacy of assuming the legitimacy of only 
one language or one ontology in terms of which all other candidates must 
be judged. Part of the trouble with Warnock’s analysis is a use of ‘ seeming ’ 
which is hardly ontological at all, the use which registers a psychological 
report. ‘‘ I think that is a table but I am not sure ”’ catches this use of the 
language of seeming. Of course it is correct to remark, as Warnock does, 
that the logic of such seeming statements is different from the logic of state- 
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ments of conviction : ‘‘ This is a table”. The difference is partially expressed 
by the difference between the judge’s deliberations and his verdict. As Firth 
has remarked, it is not sufficient to say that statements of being have a 
“ ritualistic function or represent some kind of ethical decision ”.1* It is 
not sufficient, that is, when we are analyzing Berkeley’s phenomenalism or 
taking phenomenalism as an ontology in its own right. 
“The theories of Berkeley and most phenomenalists are theories 
about our beliefs, and to refute them it is necessary to show that at 
least part of the belief or beliefs expressed by an M-statement cannot 
be expressed by any combination of S-statements. Even if it is true 
that M-statements or S-statements have linguistic functions other 
than that of expressing and inducing beliefs, this fact is irrelevant 
to such theories ’’.14 
This linguistic treatment of seeming and being statements is irrelevant 
because Berkeley’s phenomenalism is more than a linguistic theory. But 
Warnock does implicitly invoke an ontology, that of naive realism. So 
convinced is he of the truth of naive realism that it is impossible for him to 
get inside Berkeley’s position. The most he can do is to interpret it for 
realistically minded people. He is insensitive to the gulf which separates 
his realism from Berkeley’s phenomenalism, a gulf almost as wide as that 
between naive realism and Lockean dualism. Whether Warnock is correct 
in his claim that the analysis of the vocabulary of perception in ordinary 
language leads to the sort of ontology he defends, whether, indeed, the 
ordinary language of perception has any ontology implicit in it, is an aspect 
of Warnock’s general philosophical attitude (held not by him alone) which 
needs to be challenged. The kind of analysis Warnock gives of the logic 
of seeming and being statements shows both Locke and Berkeley to have 
been wrong only because they both were trying to stipulate different uses 
of certain words. Warnock is certainly correct in pointing out that, contrary 
to Berkeley’s protestations, he was not using words in their common sense 
uses. Unlike Warnock, I do not find this wrong or objectionable. There 
is no one use of words which is sacrosanct. The philosopher, the poet, the 
scientist all use some words in an extra-ordinary way, “it being unavoid- 
able ’’, as Locke pointed out, “in discourses differing from the ordinary 
received notions, either to make new words or to use old words in somewhat 
a new signification ”.45 We may find some of these uses sterile, superfluous, 
pointless, or even meaningless. But if we wish to understand these extra- 
ordinary uses we must not impose an external (in Warnock’s case, an ordin- 
ary) criterion upon our interpretation of these uses of language. Especially 
when we are concerned to bury a particular theory, we should be sure that 
we have fully understood that theory ; otherwise the patient may be pro- 
nounced dead while still very much alive. 
JoHN W. YOLTON 


University of Maryland. 

18See Firth’s review of Warnock’s Berkeley, The Philosophical Review, Jan. 1955, 
p. 150. 

M4] bid. 

Essay Concerning Human Understanding, II, XII, 4. 
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GOOD INDUCTIVE REASONS 


“ F is a good reason for C ’’, if true at all, could not but have been true 
—even when F and C are contingent. Much in this claim is true. Much is 
misleading. Let us sort this out and, en route, discuss a certain pattern 
of inference, and ‘‘ the problem of induction ”’. 

To begin with, the proposition above ought to be “‘ That F obtains is a 
good reason for C”’. When F and C are contingent, “good reason for C’ 
would usually mean ‘ good inductive reason for C’.1 This would be said 
only when (1) C can be inferred from F, and (2) it is true that F. It would 
be absurd to argue “ It is false that F, so F is a good reason for concluding 
that C’’. So the original contention, qualified, comes to this: “‘ That F 
obtains is a good reason for expecting C”’, if true, could not but be true. 
This appears to be sound. Goodness of reasons seems always to be settled 
by reflection alone. It is the legitimacy of an inference which is being judged 
when the expression ‘. . . is a good reason for. . .’ is used thus. Further 
observations are not to the point ; here we are but appraising the validity 
of a possible argument. 

But consider now the inference : 

F has always been followed by C. So that F obtains is a good reason for 
expecting C. 

“ F has always been followed by C ”’ is clearly contingent. But according 
to considerations just explored, “‘ that F obtains is a good reason for expecting 
C”, if true at all, could not but be true. 

The inference then is apparently from what is contingent to what, if 
true, could not but be true. This collides with the principle : from what is 
factual nothing necessary follows. Call this ““ Hume’s principle’. Its function 
is to put every inference into logical equilibrium—from facts to facts, or 
from necessities to necessities. But supposed inferences from facts to neces- 
sities, or from necessities to facts, are suspect. 

According to Hume’s principle then, an inference like 

April showers have always brought May flowers. So, that it is April 
and showery is a good reason for expecting May to be flowery, 
is suspicious. It seems to be “ trans-type”’. ‘“‘ April showers have always 
brought May flowers ” is contingent. And “ that it is April and showering 
is a good reason for expecting May flowers ”’, if true at all, apparently could 
not but be true—so our original contention seems to dictate. Thus the 


1Cases like ‘“‘ That the table is brown is a good reason for claiming that the table 
is coloured ”’ will not be considered here. These claims, F and C, although both con- 
tingent, do not oblige us to read ‘ good reason’ as ‘ good inductive reason ’—indeed, 
cannot oblige us to do so. For such values as this for F and C, the resulting statement 
is certainly such that if it is true at all, it could not but be true. But there is nothing 
perplexing, misleading (or even interesting) in such constructions. 
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inference is either suspect, or it is not what it appears to be. Or Hume’s 
principle needs re-examination. 

I will argue (1) that the inference is not suspect, but entirely legitimate, 
and (2) that it is in one respect exactly what it appears to be, namely, an 
inference from a statement of fact to a judgment as to the goodness of an 
argument. However, (3) in another respect the inference is not what it 
appears to be. Despite its being somehow correct to say that ‘“ That F 
obtains is a good reason for expecting C”’ is, if true, necessarily true—it is 
false to suppose that “ April showers have always brought May flowers ; 
so, that it is April and showery is a good reason for expecting May to be 
flowery ” constitutes an inference from what is factual to what is necessary. 


I 


There are several reactions to these anticipated conclusions. One is to 
argue (against our original contention) that propositions of the form ‘‘ That 
F obtains is a good reason for expecting C”’ are always enthymemic, and 
always contingent ; only against a detailed contingent background could 
such a claim be true at all. This, however, should not be pressed too far. 


For su to be the composite factual assertion : 
ppose 


(1) Fs have always been observed to be followed by Cs, and 
(2) No known datum suggests that any F should not be followed by 
a C, 
and 
(3) An F obtains now. 
(1), (2) and (3) conjointly are sometimes understood to constitute the 


force of “ that ¥ obtains . . .”. Thus, for example, “That the diving 


glider’s wings have just torn off. . .’”’, “ That his parachute is ablaze . . .” 
and “‘ That Fangio’s engine is seized . . .”’ would almost always be taken 
as composite in this way. ‘‘ That the diving glider’s wings have just torn 
off is a good reason for expecting a crash ’’, —when the first part of this 
claim is construed as an elliptical reference to all the relevant evidence known 
about airborne gliders bereft of wings, —if true at all could not but be true. 
A man who agreed that all actually observed Fs have always been followed 
by Cs, ie., that in gliding, wing-loss is always followed by a crash (Fact 1) 
and that no known datum counts against expecting any F to be followed 
by a C (i.e., that this was but an ordinary glider, with no auxiliary rockets or 
other crash-averting devices), (Fact 2), but who went on to deny that this 
F’s obtaining is a good reason for expecting C, —such a man would have 


made a perfectly unintelligible remark. Thus, so long as “ That $ obtains 


. .” is taken (as it often is) to be a compressed statement of all the relevant 
data there are, plus the further factual statement that no datum suggests 
anything to the contrary, —our original contention seems unexceptionable. 

However, it remains arguable that “it is April and showery is a good 
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reason. for expecting May to be flowery ” is always enthymemic, and always 
contingent. If true at all, it is only because a further premise is compressed 
within the claim. Clearly, if I treat “‘ it is April and showery ” as a premise 
and “ May will be flowery’ as a conclusion, any entailment between the 
two will require the further premise ‘‘ Whenever there are April showers 
one may take it that there will be May flowers ’’. That these two premises 
give good reason for expecting May flowers is logically true. But this only 
expands the enthymeme into modus ponendo ponens. When this is done, 
“that F obtains is a good reason for expecting C ”’ becomes part of a trans- 
parently necessary argument. The factual claim, “F has always been 
followed by C”’ (or “ April showers have always brought May flowers ’’) 
thus becomes redundant. Only degenerately is this “‘ that from which it 
is inferred ” that F’s obtaining is a good reason for expecting C. This returns 
Hume’s principles to equilibrium, —by replacing the contingent ‘‘ F has 
always been followed by C”’ with ‘‘ Whenever F infer C”’. By converting 
the entire inference into “‘ Whenever April is showery one may infer that 
May will be flowery ; so that April is showery is a good reason for inferring 
May will be flowery ’’, an obvious necessity results. 

So what ? The champion of “ hidden-premise-validation ’’ cannot mean 
that anyone who does infer from “‘ April showers have always brought May 
flowers ” to “that it is April and showery is a good reason for expecting 
May to be flowery ”’ must in psychological fact have entertained the inference. 
permit ““ Whenever April is showery, one may take it that May will be 
flowery’. This would be false. Rarely are “ good reasons ” claims made or 
authenticated by eliciting, contemplating, or whispering such permits. I 
have a good reason for expecting May flowers, when now in mid-April it is 
showering. Who would deny this just because I had not formed the inner- 
speech pattern ““ Whenever F infer C”? I may never even have formulated 
such a hypothetical, —may never have read it or heard it. Psychiatrists 
may fail to fish up from my subconscious anything like “‘ Whenever April 
showers infer May flowers”. Yet I insist that its being a showery April is 
a good reason for expecting May flowers, —but deny that what justifies 
this is my having whispered the permit, or remembered past whispers. I 
did nothing but say what I said. 

The ‘‘ hidden-premise ’’ move comes only to this: if one argued that 
F’s obtaining is a good reason for expecting C and was then challenged, he 
would (ultimately) have to formulate “Whenever F infer C”’. Several 
things commend this view, —but “‘ being true ” is not one of them. 

Agreed, if a man claims “ That F obtains is a good reason for expecting 
C”, yet just gapes when challenged, then we are likely to discount the claim. 
That F obtains may still be a good reason for expecting C, but such a man 
does not have good reason for expecting C ; no more than had a parrot spoken. 
We do insist on the possibility of such substantiation, or as I would dub it 
“ trans-substantiation ’’. Thus the champion’s thesis has become thoroughly 
subjunctive as well as being conditional : 
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“Were Mr. X challenged to justify that F is a good reason for ex. 
pecting C, then he would [if it is justifiable] formulate the inference. 
permit ‘ whenever F infer C’. If unable to do this, his contention 
would not be justifiable. Settling the goodness of reasons turns on 
the elicitability of these permits ”’. 

This confounds two different questions : 

1. ‘Is the claim “ F is a good reason for C”’ justifiable ?’, and 

2. ‘Is Mr. X justified in claiming “F is a good reason for C” ?’ 
The ‘‘ champion of the hidden premise ”’ correctly argues that the answer 
to (2) may be “ no ”’ even when that to (1) is “‘ yes”. Moreover, the answer 
to (2) will rarely be “ yes ”’ unless the answer to (1) is also “‘ yes ”’. However, 
if it is argued that we are not entitled to answer “‘ yes ” to (2) except when 
X’s defence consists in his actually eliciting the inference-permit which 
confirms (1), —placing it premise-wise into the argument, —this claim is 
just false. It is possible to answer “‘ yes’ to “ Is X justified in claiming F 
is a good reason for C?’’ even where he would not defend his claim (if re- 
quired to do so) by eliciting the permit necessary for an affirmative answer 
to ‘‘ Is the claim ‘ F is a good reason for C’ justifiable ?’’ There are other 
ways of showing the goodness of reasons. We regularly substantiate argu- 
ments, and the goodness of reasons, without any such recourse. 

If, however, the champions’ claim is only the colourless one to the effect 
that irrespective of how we do substantiate arguments it is always possible 
to elicit some inference-permit behind any legitimate “‘ good reason ”’ claim, 
—then this is absolutely true, and trivial. No one could deny this. None- 
theless, this tells us little about the concept of showing the goodness of reasons 
we actually have. It indicates nothing about what we do in meeting chal- 
lenges against the goodness of our reasons. And this is as much a philo- 
sopher’s responsibility as is describing what would be said if certain questions 
[rarely asked] were asked. 


II 


Consider a genuine challenge to : “‘ April showers have always brought 
May flowers. So, that April is showery is a good reason for expecting May 
to be flowery’. You question whether this is a good reason. You cannot 
want only to elicit from me the inference-permit “if April is showery, take 
it that May will be flowery’. I just have taken it. Why force me to re- 
formulate horizontally (as a premise) what I have just performed vertically 
(as an argument)? One can always re-phrase such claims. This is not in 
dispute. What you challenge though is whether this permit, and hence 
the inference itself, is allowable at all ; whether the facts about April showers 
and May flowers really support such reasoning. Presumably, you are not 
demanding that I formulate a heretofore unexpressed inference-ticket, but 
are rather asking that I produce the factual cash-receipt with which I bought 
the ticket. 

How could I satisfy you as to the goodness of my reasons in the present 
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case? That I have lived through 35 showery Aprils and flowery Mays in 
several parts of the northern hemisphere would be relevant. So would 
national and international meteorological records. Sc would botanical data 
about the incidence of flowering in differing humidities. So would the 
general biological theory of plant metabolism. And so would the further 
fact that no piece of known evidence counts against a showery April being 
followed by a flowery May ; that is, nothing climatologically unusual has 
occurred which would raise even a mild suspicion as to the expected sequence 
“ April’s showery—May flowery ’’. If I cited all this, then if you are compos 
mentis, you ought to have been satisfied as to the goodness of my reasons 
for expecting May flowers. A questioner who, without being able to cite 
facts which make this Spring different from all the others, yet remained 
unconvinced by such arguments, would either be an idiot or a philosopher, 
—or both. In either case, he would need therapy. 

A philosopher’s doubt might consist in denying that any finite recitation 
of facts could rationally justify an unrestricted use of the inference-permit 
“whenever April showers, infer May flowers’’. But what could be more 
rational than arguing “ Since all observed F's have been Cs, and since there 
is not only no known evidence for suspecting any F not to be a C, but also 
theories which link the very idea of being an F to the idea of being a C, 
—why then, whenever F infer that C ’ ? This is not the universal categorical 
“all Fs are Cs” (extensionally interpreted), but the unrestricted permit 
“Since there are no grounds for doubting that F's are Cs, the next time F 
obtains infer that C”’. It is not “ April showers always bring May flowers ’’, 
but “Since there are no grounds for doubting that April showers bring 
May flowers, the next time April is showery expect May to be flowery ”’. 

Such doubts mesh with the ancient question : Are universals categorical 
or hypothetical ‘—one answer only being expected. But it all depends on 
what universals. That all, or 90% of, observed Fs have been Cs is categorical. 
But the inference-permit which this fact supports is hypothetical : “ If F, 
then (there being no grounds for doing otherwise), infer that C”’. Or, “ If 
F, infer with probability .9 that C”’. “ All F's are Cs”’ does not, by itself, 
disclose whether it is up for scrutiny gua inference-permit or gua the factual 
support for that permit. The “ problem ” of induction rests partly on this 
confusion, and partly on another connected with our apparently trans-type 
inference. Whenever anything like “all Fs are Cs” serves in an inference, 
it is often construed as an unrestricted categorical statement of fact. This 
must then, presumably, be justified by reference to some finite set of F's 
having been observed as Cs. But this confuses the permits which structure 
inferences, with the factual support for those permits. To think that the 
inference from F to C is rational only when “ All Fs are Cs”’ is either an 
exhaustive description of all past and present Fs, or else when a philosophical 


*In much of what follows I am indebted to Messrs. Toulmin, Garver, Maxwell and 
Feig] for stimulating discussion. Furthermore, Chapter III of Toulmin’s The Uses of 
Argument (Cambridge, 1958) has been of particular help, although Professor Toulmin 
may not altogether approve of the special uses to which I have put his arguments. 
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“* justification ” for inferring from a finite to an infinite set is appended, 
—this is to think that all permits, e.g., laws of nature, are never more than 
factual descriptions. This, plus the urge to view all inference as quasi- 
deductive, forces philosophers to “ justify ’’ moves from statements about 
facts to statements about arguments and possible arguments. Now although 
every permit and law may sometimes be construed as a description, indeed 
must sometimes be so construed, it is not necessary always so to construe 
them. When considering their roles in inferences it is often necessary not 
to construe them thus. 

If I claim “ All cases of showery Aprils are also cases of flowery Mays ”, 
you cannot know from this alone whether I am giving the history of all 
past Aprils or whether I am suggesting that, the facts being what they 
are, and there being no grounds for expecting otherwise, it may be inferred 
that Mays will be flowery when Aprils have been showery, —and this may 
be done until there is reason not to do so. 

This distinction applies in complex statistical cases too : 

Support = 84% of all protons shot through C,, powder have been scattered 
through angles of less than 12° ; 
Permit = given 10,000 protons shot through C,,, infer that about 8,400 
of them will scatter through angles of less than 12°. 
The second, not the first, is what figures in modus ponens reformulations of 
arguments attesting to the goodness of one’s reasons. And when this pre- 
sentation is effected, the permit is not a factual, categorical claim requiring 
further justification. What would require special justification is the sug- 
gestion that we ought not to use such a permit without tacking on philo- 
sophical appendages of the justificatory sort. Why not use the permit in 
a wholly unrestricted way, —the data being what they are? What philo- 
sophical impropriety would be involved in so doing? None, I submit. 

Still, the reasonability of an inference may be established independently 
of any reference to the permit, —just by citing facts : “‘ That April is showery 
is a good reason for expecting May to be flowery, because in every May 
following a wet April there has been flowering, dry Aprils have preceded 
only flowerless Mays, and because in fact nothing in experimental botany 
or theoretical biology gives any ground for expecting otherwise ”’. 

As against the “hidden premise” thesis, we often defend the reason- 
ableness of our having inferred from facts to facts, not by formulating 
shadowy inference-permits, BUT BY CITING MORE FACTS. Ez post 
facto the validity of a parallel entailment can always be set out : if F infer 
C ; F, —so C. Indeed, this must always be possible. But that in every case 
wherein we successfully defend F’s being a good reason for C this submerged 
hypothetical must have been elicited, —this is factually false. Arguing 
further that when this hasn’t been done, one’s reasons for expecting C have 
not really been established as good ones, this is just philosophical legislation. 

“ Establishing the goodness of reasons ”’ has its own logic. Delineating 
that logic consists in remarking that we often justify inferences from fact 
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to fact by citing more facts ; we show the good sense in inferring C from F 
not by formulating the submerged hypothetical ‘‘ Whenever F infer C”’, 
but by citing such facts as that F, preceded C,, F, preceded C,, F; preceded 
(,..- Schematically : 


PERMIT : Whenever F infer C 


F has always been followed by C. So that F obtains is 
a good reason for expecting C. 


F, was followed by C, ) 
SUPPORT : F, was followed by C, 

F, was followed by C, . . . 

... ete. | 


And, more often than not, we justify such claims by citing the support, 
not the permit. Thus : 


PERMIT: Whenever April is showery, infer that May will be 
flowery. 


April showers have always brought May flowers. So that April is showery is 
a good reason for expecting May to be flowery. 


April 1958 was showery and May 1958 was flowery. | 
April 1957 was showery and May 1957 was flowery. 
April 1956 was showery and May 1956 was flowery. . . 
April 1888 was dry and May 1888 was flowerless. 
Botanical experiments disclose that, without prepara- 
SUPPORT: _ tion in the form of water intake, plants will not flower. 
Biological theories of plant metabolism explain the 
necessary role of hydrogen oxide in the process of 
photosynthesis, such that in its absence this process 
cannot occur. 
There is no known evidence which counts in favour of 
May’s flowers being independent of April’s showers. 





A man challenging the reasonability of this inference, could, when given 
the permit, retort “ But I am asking why ?”’, since the permit only restates 
horizontally the vertical argument which is being challenged. When given 
the support this retort is met, at least in most cases. 

Now it might be charged that moving from such facts as that Fs have 
always been followed by Cs, to the claim that F’s obtaining is a good reason 
for expecting C, —that this is not an inference at all ; not when one’s only 
defence consists in citing more facts, namely the specific meteorological, 
botanical, and biological data which support the general claim that F has 
regularly preceded C. Entailment it may not be, granted. But inference it 
certainly is, as must be every case of drawing reasonable conclusions from 


evidence. 
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III 


Well, what about Hume’s principle, and what about our ostensibly 

trans-type inference? We have seen that the sentence 
‘That F obtains is a good reason for expecting C’ 

can be used to express (at least) two quite different propositions. One of 
these, the one which held our attention initially, can be paraphrased thus: 

* That ¥ [ie., F, F, F, ... F,] obtains is a good reason for expecting 
eg 
(where F, = all observed F's have always preceded Cs ; F, = experiments 
and theories connect the very idea of being an F with that of being followed 
by a C; F, = there is no known evidence leading anyone to believe that 
any F should not be followed by a C*; and F,, = we are here confronted 
with an F). That all this is a good reason for expecting C, is necessarily 
true, —its negation is conceptually untenable. The onus is on him who 


denies this to provide an example wherein F obtains, yet fails to provide 


a good reason for expecting C,. Our claim is that there is no such example, 
and cannot be one. But although this sentence figures in our April showers- 
May flowers inference, our original proposition does not. Paraphrasing that 
inference we have : 

F, F, F;. So that F, obtains is a good reason for expecting C,,. 
Whenever our first proposition is challenged, this is met by pointing out 
that such an array as F, F, F,; . . . F, is what is meant by having good 
reason for expecting C,. But when what follows after the ‘so’ in our April 
showers-May flowers inference is challenged, two moves are open. to the 
inferrer. One consists in formulating the inference-permit “‘ Whenever F, 
infer C”’. This recasts the initial inference as a modus ponendo ponens: 
“‘ Whenever F infer C ; but F, —so C”’. This is formally valid. It could not 
but be true. And it validates the claim that F’s obtaining is a good reason 
for expecting C. 

However, this “ trans-substantiation”’ of “‘that F obtains is a good 
reason for expecting C ” leaves Hume’s principle in logical equilibrium. The 
left side of our original inference (F, F, F; . . . F,) is completely swallowed 
up within the modus ponens restatement ; it constitutes part of the hidden 
premise whenever F, F, F,.. . Fy infer C. So, “ That F, obtains is a good 
reason for expecting C,”’, is only apparently inferred from “F, F, F;”, 
whenever one authenticates this by waving the inference-permit “‘ whenever 
F, F, F, . . . F, infer C,”. Hume’s principle remains “ horizontal ”’ since 
here the factual regularities are converted into a premise of a valid argument. 

Suppose, however, we consider “ That F obtains is a good reason for 


®*This is but one more, rather low grade, statement of fact. If “‘ There is evidence 
that Fs sometimes are not followed by Cs” is merely factual, then so is “‘ There is 
no known evidence that Fs sometimes are not followed by Cs”. Nothing law-like is 
being smuggled in here. Since nuclear testing, meteoric dust, transits of Venus, and 
events of that ilk, have not in fact been spectacularly aberrant this year, then there 
is no evidence to support any expectation that this year will differ from any other 
vis-a-vis April showers and May flowers. 
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C” merely as substantiated. Imagine, that is, that the claim is authenticated 
not by the inference-ticket “ Whenever F, F, F; . . . F, infer C”, but by 
the factual cash which bought the ticket, “this F was followed by a C, 
that F by a C ... Fs have always been followed by Cs, and nothing is 
known which leads us to expect otherwise.‘ etc. ”’. 

Now the argument runs: (1) this F, that F, those Fs .. . ali Fs, have 

always been followed by Cs. 
(and there are no known grounds for 
expecting otherwise in any new case)‘. 
(2) Fa 
(3) So F, is a good reason for expecting Cy. 
Whatever else may be said, this argument, —(1) and (2), so (3), —is not 
necessary, as a remarkable tortoise would readily have observed. Still, 
this is an inference. Its merits are settled by reflection on data we've got, 
not on expectations of new data we haven’t got yet. And in this case “ that 
F, obtains is a good reason for expecting C,,”’ is clearly contingent, —con- 
tingent on F, F, F;. . . 

So, the April showers-May flowers inference is not a formal entailment, 
which is hardly news. One might deny that F is a good reason for expecting 
C, even while granting that F obtains, that Fs have always been followed by 
Cs, and that there are no known grounds for expecting otherwise in the 
present case. One could do this without contradiction. Nonetheless, so to 
deny F’s credentials would not be rational. If, however, one can consistently 
deny F’s goodness as a reason despite such factual support, then that F is 
a good reason for C can only be a factual claim ; the claim that in some 
justificatory context F’s status as a good reason for C was settled by appealing 
to further facts, F, F, F;. Hence, it cannot be said that the inference, if 
true, could not but be true. That F is established as a good reason for C 
by reference to other facts F, F, F;, —this is itself a fact. This F need 
not have been a good reason for C. It just so happens that it is. Hume’s 
principle is again left unmolested. When thus authenticated our inference 
is from facts to other facts (and other facts about facts). The inference is 
not across types. 

Here then ‘“‘ That F obtains is a good reason for expecting C ”’ is, if true, 
contingently true ; it is not necessarily true as with our original value for 
the same sentence. When the goodness of a reason is authenticated not by 
a permit but by factual support, the result may be a statement which, 
although its credentials are settled solely by reflection on data we’ve got, 
is nonetheless consistently deniable. Only by supposing that the proposition 
expressed by “ That F obtains is a good reason for expecting C” is always 
the kind of proposition which held our attention initially, can one be misled 
(as the author has been) into supposing that “‘ April showers have always 
brought May flowers ; so that it is a showery April is a good reason fur 


‘Again, this is intended as but a low-order statement of fact, just like “‘ There is 
nothing in the drawer ’’, ‘‘ There are no equations in the book ”’, “ There are no facts 
known which make tomorrow’s sunrise doubtful ”’. ; 
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expecting a flowery May ”’ is a trans-type inference which throws Hume’s 
principle out of logical equilibrium. 

Still, we have taken a twist more tortuous than that taken by the tortoise, 
If we do meet challenges to establish a reason as a good one by citing further 
facts about, e.g., regularities in nature, then, while this may be inference 
it is not entailment, —nor can it be cooked into entailment. 

Why try? Why not just admit that inferences from Fs regularly having 
been followed by Cs to “ F,, is good reason for expecting C,” are often com. 
pletely justified by the factual observations this F was followed by a C, that F 
was followed by a C, those Fs were followed by Cs, . . ., every experimental 
and theoretical consideration in fact leads us to expect F's to be followed by Cs, 
and there is now no known evidence for expecting otherwise. (Again, this last 
clause merely states a fact, on a par with those preceding.) 

This can be converted into modus ponens by forcing the factual cash 
into the form : whenever F, F, F; . . . F, infer C. But, as we’ve noted (1) 
this is rarely done, and (2) it is rarely necessary to do this in order to establish 
that F is a good reason for C. But whether or not the inference-permit is 
elicited, the move in question always constitutes an inference. When the 
permit is not elicited, however, the inference is not an entailment. 

In this case the connective ‘so’ has unusual qualities. It remains 
possible to deny that F is a good reason for C, even while granting that F 
obtains, that Fs have always been followed by Cs, that every relevant theory 
seems to make “ being followed by a C”’ an element within the very idea 
of “ being an F ’’, and that there are in fact no known grounds for expecting 
otherwise in the present case. 

Yet, it would just be inconceivable that anyone should do this, namely, 
deny that F is a good reason for C. Were I asked to concede every faot 
relevant to precipitation in April and budding in May, and also to deny 
that April’s being showery is a good reason for expecting May to be flowery, 
I would not know what to think. So, while it is logically possibl> that F is 
not in this case a good reason for C, it is conceptually untenable that it 
should not be. 

If this ts a non-entailment inference, then we may have here another 
assertion whose negation, while not demonstrably inconsistent, is nonethe- 
less conceptually untenable. Other familiar candidates are : 

No surface is everywhere red and green at t. 
No two persons ever have the same pain. 
No history-altering time-machine is possible. 
Nothing counts as perpetual motion. 
Nothing travels faster than light. 

And now : 

When Fs have always been followed by Cs, when our theories relate the 
very concepts of ‘‘ being an F”’ and “ being followed by a C’”’, when 
there are no known experimental or theoretical grounds for expecting 
otherwise, —then it is rational to infer a C whenever an F obtains. 
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The denial of this may not be logically inconsistent, i.e., Carnap’s L- 
false. It is, however, inconceivably true, i.e., A-false. 

If the assertion that induction is a rational policy is A-true, then it needs 
the same kind of justification as does any other A-truth ; no less, —but 
no more. There is no special justificatory problem attaching to the claim 
that when F, F, F; obtain, it is rational to infer C, when F, obtains. This 
claim only poses afresh the general philosophical problem of showing what 
justifies any A-true-but-not-L-true proposition ; any proposition, that is, 
whose negation, while not inconsistent, is nonetheless incredible. 

To suppose there is some special justificatory problem about induction 
is to make a mistake which is the reciprocal of the one we almost made 
when, after considering our initial version of “‘ F is a good reason for C”’, 
we supposed the April showers-May flowers inference to be trans-type. 
Although a justification is certainly needed when it is claimed that ‘‘ That 
F obtains is a good reason for expecting C’”’, —a justification often con- 
sisting in a recitation of further facts F, F, F; . . . —it is just an error to 


suppose that some analogous justification is required for “‘ That ¥ (i.e., 


F, F, F; . . . F,) obtains is a good reason for expecting C,’”’, when F, F, 
F, . . . F, constitutes all the relevant evidence known, plus the claim that 
this is all the relevant evidence known. 

That “ That F obtains is a good reason for expecting C”’ can express 
two logically different types of proposition, this is a logical fact which is 
as much missed by the man who thinks it ought always to be justified when 
it embodies the claim that induction is rational, as by the man who thinks 
it can figure in a trans-type inference. 

It is A-true that F, is a good reason for C, when I can establish that F, 
obtains, that Fs have always been followed by Cs, and that there is no 
known evidence in favour of any hypothesis to the contrary. I may not 
be able to show any inconsistency in the claim “F is not a good reason 
for C ’’, even when backed as we have supposed. Because, the substantiation 
of the argument may consist only in reference to further facts. But even if 
I do recast the inference in modus ponendo ponens form, —if you ask me to 
justify that, I will do so by appealing directly to the facts that Fs have 
always been followed by Cs, and that there is no evidence known to warrant 
expecting anything different now. This directly substantiates the inference- 
permit “‘ Whenever F, F, F; . . .F, infer C,”’, —not in that there is yet 
some higher principle which can reduce the negation of the inference-from- 
the-regularity-to-the-permit to inconsistency [this would require an infinite 
choir of ever-higher “ trans-substantiations ”], —but just in the sense that 
anyone who asks me to entertain both that 

Fs have always been followed by Cs, that our theories both describe and 
explain this regular succession, and that no known datum supports 
any expectation to the contrary in any future case, —and also that F, 
actually obtains, 
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AND ALSO 
It is other-than-rational to infer Cy, 
has given me nothing to entertain at all. 

This does not reduce to the unilluminating legislation : “‘ The inductive 
policy is just what we mean (or ought to mean) by proceeding rationally, 
—hence it’s a jolly good way to proceed’. The claim is rather that there 
is no thinkable alternative to so proceeding. The very idea of “ justifying ” 
what has no intelligible alternative,® this idea survives only by successively 
posing as different problems. 

Thus there is a problem of induction. But it is not the traditional problem 
philosophers have supposed it to be. It is the problem of showing how “ The 
Inductive Principle ”—in common with a large class of other philosophically 
perplexing statements—can at once be synthetic (in that its negation is not 
demonstrably self-contradictory), yet necessary (in that its negation des- 
cribes no intelligible state of affairs at all). 

N. R. Hanson 
Indiana University. 


5By analogy with our procedure when we are obliged to justify which of several 
intelligible alternatives ought to be adopted. 
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WANTING 


The question of what it is to want something, or to want to do something, 
can be linked with the problem of Freewill in this way. Suppose a friend 
asks me why I was running down the High Street this morning. I reply, 
“T was running in order to catch the 8.35 bus to town”. The words ‘in 
order to catch the 8.35’ explain my action in a perfectly ordinary sense 
by referring to the end, or purpose, or intention of my running down the 
High Street. The next question he asks me, however, has the effect of 
appearing to displace my teleological explanation. “ Why did you want 
to catch the 8.35 to town?” he asks. “ Because”, I reply, tacitly con- 
ceding the displacement, “‘ the shops close early, etc.”’. My original explana- 
tion “in order to. . .” has now given way to “I wanted to. . .”. AndI 
think it possible to maintain, in spite of prima facie objections, that all 
motive statements of the “in order to . . .” variety can in this way be 
superseded by some “ want” statement. Now if it is held that wanting is 
a species of desiring, and that desiring something is having a special sort of 
feeling towards something, then it seems plausible to suppose that my 
action of running down the High Street was produced or caused by a feeling 
of desire to catch the bus. In general then, even though one may explain 
an action in terms of some end or intention, yet always this causal explana- 
tion is lurking in the background. Consequently if it is agreed that the 
only candidate for a voluntary action is one performed with intention, 
then we might be persuaded that all actions are determined ; for to talk 
about intentional actions is to talk about actions that are wanted; and 
these are desired ; and desire is a cause. 

What I try to do in this paper is to show that ‘ want’ doesn’t describe 
anything that could be remotely construed as a cause. My method is to 
attack the supposition that wanting is having some sort of feeling, and then 
to produce arguments which seem to me to show that statements of the 
“T want. . .” kind are, with certain qualifications, statements of intention. 
In brief, so far from “intention ”’ statements being reducible to causal 
statements about the agent wanting something or other, “ want” state- 
ments are definable in terms of intention, and themselves do not describe 
some special event. And if wanting is not an event, it cannot be a cause, 
—provided, of course, that one accepts the notion that for anything to be 
a cause it must be an event. 

In attempting to demolish the view that wanting is an event, my argu- 
ments presuppose that the event in question would always be some sort of 
feeling. This is because I think that no one committed to the hypothesis 
I am considering would be inclined to suppose that the event in question 
was other than a feeling. 
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By way of a final word to this introduction, the sense of ‘ want’ I wish 
to discuss excludes the following uses :— 

1. Commands. E.g. ‘‘ I want you to be at Goodge St. Station at 7 a.m. ”, 

2. Requests. E.g. ‘‘I want the cake, please ”’. 

3. ‘ Want’ in the sense of ‘need’. E.g. ‘‘ Peter wants a new coat”. 

4. Cases of unconscious wanting. 

Since the uses with which I am concerned are connected with the con- 
cept of voluntary action, it follows that I ignore cases where the agent 
doesn’t know—however hazily—what he wants. Therefore 3. and 4. are 
on these grounds irrelevant. In 3. Peter’s wife may decide he wants a new 
coat, without Peter knowing anything about it. 


Tue ‘ Feevttnc’ THEORY OF WANTING 


There is no doubt that on many occasions when we want something or 
other, we experience some feeling or introspectible urge; but I think it 
would be quite wrong to conclude from this that a feeling is present on all 
” occasions. For example, I am writing quickly at the moment because 

want to complete a page before the library closes. I say, “I want to 
complete . . .”, yet I have no feeling of which it may be said these words 
are the description. Again, there would be no absurdity in holding that Mr. 
Smith wants to catch the first train to London tomorrow, even though his 
mind is occupied with something utterly different at the moment, or he is 
enjoying a dreamless sleep. Or consider the propriety of saying, “It is 
true that Mr. X wants to complete a page of writing before the library closes. 
It is also as a matter of fact true that Mr. X feels nothing at the moment ”. 
On the feeling theory these two statements would contradict one another. 

Nevertheless it might be maintained that this kind of argument misses 
the point. The distinguishing character of the “ want” feeling, runs the 
objection, consists in its being goal-orientated. That is to say, it is a feeling 
which urges the agent to some particular end. Hunger, for example, directs 
us towards food, thirst to water, and so on. Now it might easily be the case 
that Mr. Smith feels nothing at a given moment, although it could still be 
true that he wants something ; because all this theory requires is that he 
should have felt something at some time or other, and have been directed 
by what he felt towards some particular goal. Provided he still has the 
goal in view, i.e. the intention or the aim, he can be said to want. ... 
Thus Mr. Smith, although dreamlessly sleeping, still has the intention of 
catching the first train to London next day, and consequently it would be 
correct to say he wants to catch the first train, etc. It may be added that 
this theory has the additional advantage of making sense of degrees of 
wanting. I can want something a great deal, a little, not very much, 
according to the intensity of the feeling. This defence certainly gets over 
the difficulty of my having to have a feeling all the time, for it to be true 
that I want something. However, to revert to my former objection, it still 
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seems to me good sense to say that I want so and so without ever having 
had any feeling about it whatsoever. My example of wanting to finish a 
page of writing is a case in point, and so far as I can see condemns all types 
of feeling theory. Nevertheless, the notion of the goal-orientated feeling 
has the virtue of including intention or aim in the characterisation of wanting. 
This inclusion is shown to be justified by the impossibility of holding that 
I want something, but under no conditions would I aim at it, or intend to 
do it. However, if one goes the length of rejecting the feeling, while retaining 
the goal-directed factor, there is little point in talking about goal-directed 
feelings as though these were a special class of mental phenomena in their 
own right, and one may now go on to talk about wanting in terms of aim or 
intention only. Before leaving the subject of goal-directed feelings, I think 
it might be illuminating to grant all that the theory requires, and then 
consider the odd conclusions we are forced to draw. 

It is undeniable that sometimes when we say, “‘ X wants so and so”’, 
feelings are part of the total situation. For example, I am thirsty, and seek 
water (“‘ he wants water ’’) ; I am cold, and I move out of a draught (‘ he 
wants warmth ’’); I luxuriate in the comfort of my morning bed, and refrain 
from getting up (‘‘ he wants to lie in bed”). But if we attend carefully to 
what we experience, it is not anything which could truly, or usefully, be 
described as a goal-orientated feeling, but merely a feeling of discomfort 
or pleasure, the removal or prolongation of which we aim at or want. It seems 
clear that the doctrine confuses the meaning of the word ‘ want’ with 
certain things which may be the object of wanting, viz., the removal or 
prolongation of feelings. This involves an infinite regress. On the assump- 
tion that wanting something is having a feeling towards something, one 
may ask if the feeling itself is wanted, i.e., if one wants the prolongation 
or removal of the feeling. The explication of what it is for the “ want” 
feeling to be wanted, or not wanted, will entail a reference to a second-order 
“want” feeling. And this can go on indefinitely. 

This is not the only absurdity we are led into. Let us assume it to be 
true that there is a special class of feelings having the characteristic of urging 
us towards pre-selected ends, each feeling as it were coming ready-labelled 
with its objective ; then for every different occasion of wanting—i.e. action 
or intention—there must be a different feeling. What could support such 
a view ? The only evidence we are offered is the fact that there are different 
occasions of wanting, and there are actions with different ends. Likewise 
in those instances of wanting something where no feeling is experienced, we 
should have to posit faint, peripheral ones on the evidence that we did, as 
a matter of fact, want the thing. This of course is no evidence at all. Finally, 
one would suppose that if this doctrine were true, then the more we wanted 
something the stronger and more intense our feelings would be. But it is 
a common experience that when we are bent on getting something we want 
a great deal, our mind is much too occupied with the pursuit of our aim to 
be concerned with feelings. 
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“ AcTIVE ” AND “ CONTEMPLATIVE ” WANTING 


Having stated at some length what the word ‘ want’ doesn’t mean, I 
should like now to consider what it does mean. I indicated earlier that I 
thought that the notion of intention or purpose was integral to the meaning 
of the term, and to put my case without subtlety, I consider that to say, 
“ X wants so and so’, or “ X wants to do so and so ”’ is to say at least that 
X has some end in view, or that X intends . . . . However, this needs to 
be explained further, for it could be at once objected that although someone 
wants to do something, he doesn’t intend to. To take a concrete example, 
“Mr. Smith doesn’t intend to go to the meeting because his enemy Jones 
will be there, although he wants to go”. This is prefectly comprehensible. 
But compare it with, ‘Mr. X wants to go to the meeting, although he 
doesn’t intend to go whatever happens (i.e. in any circumstances)”. This 
is absurd, and the reason for the absurdity is that as used in these sentences 
‘want’ is an expression of a type of intention. This I call ‘ conditional’ 
intention. To say “I want” is to say “I would if. . .”. One can only 
make sense of this if one understands that in certain circumstances the 
agent is prepared to do the action in question. In the first example, for 
instance, it is implied that if Jones were absent, Smith would go to the 
meeting. But to say, “Smith wants to go, ete. ...”, implying that he 
would go under certain conditions, and then add that he wouldn’t go in 
any circumstances, is to utter a self-contradiction. In other words “I 
want...” as it is used above, means “‘ I would do so and so, if certain con- 
ditions were fulfilled ’’. This is, of course, the ‘ would’ of intention, and is 
not to be confused with the ‘ should’ of prediction. 

One may speak therefore of ‘ want’ in the sense of an intention in cold 
storage, awaiting the occurrence of suitable circumstances. I call this sense 
of ‘ want’ “ wanting in contemplation ”’, simply because one contemplates 
what is wanted and is not engaged in its active pursuit. And the statement 
“T want...” I call an expression of conditional intention, as certain con- 
ditions have to be fulfilled before the agent is said to have the intention. 
This is quite different from ‘I intend to do so and so, if such and such 
occurs ’’, for here the intention is not conditional ; it would be true to say 
the agent had the intention here and now, but the action he intends is con- 
ditional upon certain circumstances being fulfilled. By stretching the 
language a little it might be said that my conditional intention is what the 
agent would intend if certain conditions were fulfilled. But we don’t say 
“would intend’. We say “ want ”’. 

If, however, one is in active pursuit of what one wants, the notion of 
conditional intention is inapplicable. Consider, ‘I am lunching early be- 
cause I want to attend the meeting ’’. There is no question of my implying 
that I would attend the meeting if certain conditions obtained, simply 
because I am already aiming at what I want. Here “ want ” expresses an 
intention proper. What I want, i.e. the attending of the meeting, is what 
I am after at this moment. Wherever ‘ want’ features in the explanation 
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of an action already being performed, as opposed to one merely being contem- 
plated, it expressed an intention proper. ‘“‘ Wanting in contemplation ” 
can never fulfil this type of explanatory function, because it is concerned 
with contemplated actions only. 

It may be seen, then, that although I make use of the notion of intention 
in explaining the meaning of ‘ want’, I escape the apparent contradiction 
of “ He wants . . . but doesn’t intend . . .” by introducing the concepts 
of “ contemplative wanting ” or “ conditional intention ”’. 
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“ INCLINATION ” AND ‘“‘ INTENTIONAL’? WANTING 


I now wish to introduce another distinction which cuts across the one 
I have already made. With it I hope to solve a paradox. I state it in this 
way. It may be said of every intentional action that I perform, that in 
some sense I want to do it ; because if I didn’t want to do it, I wouldn’t do 
it. If anyone wishes to deny this, let him explain how it is possible for every 
action to be explained in terms of some “ want” statement. Now saying I 
always do what I want to do sounds like saying I always do as I please, 
or I always do what I like. Yet it seems that to maintain this is to fly in 
the face of common sense. Surely I must perform some actions which I 
don’t want to do. A distasteful duty, for example. The problem, I con- 
sider, is to show that in some sense we always do what we want to do, while 
at the same time to deny we always do as we please. 

Consider the sentence, “‘ I want to go to the meeting ”’. In the light of 
the notion of “ conditional ” intention we may say this means “I would 
go to the meeting in certain circumstances’. But it is obvious that here 
the phrase “I want . . .” involves more than intention, for sometimes I 
intend X without wanting X. In other words, even though it may be true 
to say ‘ “I want to go. . .” means “I am prepared to go...” or “I 
would go if. . .”’, I could still add sensibly to the last two statements, 
“but I don’t want to go”. What then is the full characterisation of “I 
want...” ? It is, I suggest, that “I want to go to the meeting ’’ means 
“TI would choose to go to the meeting in certain circumstances ”’, in that 
sense of the word ‘choose’ brought out by the following assertion. ‘I 
wouldn’t choose to associate with such shady characters”’. The “ certain 
circumstances ”’ I don’t wish to discuss fully here, as I will be dealing with 
them in the section on degrees of wanting. Let it suffice to say that to 
indicate the circumstances in which one would choose is to indicate how 
much one wants the thing in question. For example, the minimum case 
of wanting X would be my choosing X, or doing X from choice, in circum- 
stances where there were no obstacles to my so doing, i.e. nothing to frustrate, 
prevent, or generally impede me. If I didn’t choose to do X in those circum- 
stances, I could no longer claim I wanted X. If I did choose X, I could at 
least claim I wanted X a little. This is another way of saying that the size 
of the obstacles that I am prepared to overcome measures how much I want 


a thing. 
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To elucidate further the sense of ‘ choose’ in the statement, “‘ I would 
choose to go to the meeting, etc.”’, consider the following sentence. ‘ Mr, 
Smith was not obliged to go to the meeting ; he went from choice’. The 
phrase in italics captures the relevant meaning of ‘ choose’ exactly. But 
what is it to do something from choice? It is, I consider, to do something 
in conditions where I am not compelled, pressed, obliged, or persuaded to 
do something ; i.e. where it would be untrue to maintain that any pressure 
had been brought to bear on me. Under these conditions it would be a 
natural thing to say that the agent consulted only his own inclinations in 
doing what he did, and this I take to mean the same thing as doing X from 
choice. In other words “ doing X from choice” is a negative concept. I 
think this view is substantiated by the fact that if we want to find out 
whether a certain person has done something from choice, or in doing some- 
thing consulted only his own inclinations, we should seek to establish he 
had not been forced, obliged, compelled, or pressed to do what he did. 
Having satisfied ourselves that the agent didn’t have to do what he did, or 
didn’t feel obliged, wasn’t pressed, and so forth, we would say he had done 
it from choice. We should not seek to establish some truth about his psycho- 
logical state, e.g. whether he had a feeling that “inclined” him. A feeling 
is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for holding that someone 
consulted his own inclinations in doing what he did. 

To pull all this together, “‘ would choose to do so and so ”’ in a perfectly 
ordinary sense is the same as “ would do so and so from choice ”’, or “‘ would 
do so and so from inclination ” and all these phrases mean “ would do 
so and so without being pressed, obliged, persuaded, compelled ’’. And 
to say that I want to do so and so is to say that I have a conditional intention 
to do something from choice. 

It will now be seen easily enough how it is possible to maintain that 
although I intend to do X, I don’t want to do it. This simply means that 
although X is my aim, I don’t do it from choice. 

In talking about ‘ compelling reason’ I do not wish to imply that the 
agent could not have done otherwise than he did. I mean the sort of reason 
that makes the agent say, “‘ I feel I must do it ’’, or “ I have to do it”. He 
would admit that he could have done something else, but it wasn’t the sort 
of action he would do from choice. 

The above use of ‘ want’ I call “ inclinational wanting ”’. 

I now wish to examine a use of ‘ want ’ which doesn’t involve the notion 
of choice or inclination. In this use, despite the fact that we may say some- 
one doesn’t want to do something, in the sense of doing it from choice, it 
is still possible to give explanations of his action by saying, ‘‘ He wants, 
CNR 5 a5 

Let us imagine Mr. X doesn’t want to go to the meeting, i.e. he wouldn’t 
go from choice. Nevertheless he has made up his mind to go, as he feels it 
to be his duty. He says to his secretary, ‘‘ Don’t make any appointments 
for me tomorrow afternoon, I want to go to the meeting ’’. And the follow- 
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ing afternoon we could explain his ordering a taxi-cab, preparing for the 
journey, hastily swallowing his tea, ete., by saying, ‘““ He wants to go to 
the meeting ’’. All this, of course, is compatible with his not wanting (in 
the other sense) to go to the meeting at all. How he hates meetings ! Equally 
all this would be compatible with his wanting (in the other sense) to go with 
great eagerness. How he loves meetings! Consequently I conclude the 
word ‘ want’ in this use means ‘ intend’ simpliciter, because saying “‘ Mr. 
X wants .. .” seems merely to be giving Mr. X’s aim or intention, and 
the matter of whether he acted from inclination is left open. This I call 
“(merely) intentional wanting ”’. 

The circumstances usually make pretty clear which sense of the word 
is being used on a particular occasion. For example, if someone asks me 
why I am not going to the meeting, I might reply that I don’t want to go. 
Here it is plain that my abstaining is a matter of choice or inclination. Or 
again, if it is known I am going, it might be asked whether I go because 
I have to, or because I want to. This is a similar case to the preceding 
example, and one where the contrast of doing something from choice as 
opposed to being obliged, etc., is manifest. On the other hand if, for instance, 
Iam asked why I am lunching early, and I reply, “ I want to go to the meet- 
ing ”, the matter of whether I go from choice or not has still to be determined. 
The answer merely gives the aim or intention. The expression “really 
want” frequently refers to “inclinational’’ wanting. ‘“‘ Does he really 
want to go to the meeting ?”’, i.e. does he go from inclination ? 

I think a little more can be said to bring this distinction into relief. To 
do this I should like to refer to my earlier distinction, ‘“‘ wanting actively ” 
and “ wanting in contemplation’. It follows that if this is combined with 
the one just discussed, we have the following four cases :— 

(1) Inclinational wanting and wanting in contemplation. 
E.g. “I want to go to Greece next year for a holiday, and realise 
a great ambition ”’. 
(2) Inclinational wanting and wanting actively. 
E.g. “‘I am hurrying because I want to see the last half of the 
football match. I would be greatly disappointed if I missed it ”’. 
(3) (Merely) Intentional wanting and wanting in contemplation. 
E.g. ‘I want to cut my lawn before the grass grows too long. Oh 
drudgery ! ”’ 
(4) (Merely) Intentional wanting and wanting actively. 
E.g. ‘‘ I am having lunch early because I want to go to the meeting. 
Unfortunately I must attend ”’. 

In (3) and (4) the situations are characterised as unpleasant. They need 
not be, of course, because “ intentional’ wanting is compatible with “ in- 
clinational ’’ wanting, i.e. where the agent performs his action from choice. 
However, the unpleasant characterisation makes it quite clear that “ in- 
clinational”” wanting isn’t meant. 

In (3) I want in contemplation ; there are circumstances in which I 
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would cut the lawn, i.e. I have a conditional intention to cut the lawn, for 
it would be absurd to add, ‘‘ But I don’t intend to cut it’. And since it ig 
obvious that cutting the lawn is a thing I wouldn’t choose to do, the word 
‘want’ indicates merely the intention, or in this particular case, the con- 
ditional intention. Compare it with (1) where I have the conditional in- 
tention to go to Greece, but at the same time the situation is so characterised 
that it is obvious that I would go to Greece from choice. 


In (2) there is no question of conditional intention. I am explaining | 


something being done here and now, “I want” indicates my intention. 
It also indicates that I perform the action from choice. Of course I might 
have to go to the football match, because, for example, it is my job as a 
sports reporter. In that case I could hardly say that I go from choice. In 
that case, if it is true that I want to go in the “ inclinational ” sense, as well 
as having to go, then ‘want’ means not that I perform the action from 
choice, but I would perform it from choice. I.e. I would go (in certain circum- 
stances) even if I didn’t have to go. Of course it might be argued that if 
it was my job to go to the football match, it would be incorrect for me to 
say that the reason for going was my wanting to go, or to explain the action 
solely in terms of wanting. 

In (4) “I want” merely gives the intention or end of the action in 
question. Clearly it is not an “ inclinational” use of want. 

Another way in which the character of “ inclinational’’ wanting may 
be shown is to consider the explanatory force of the sentence, “I did this 
because I wanted to’. In circumstances where this is not just a rude reply, 
it informs us that the agent performed the actions from choice or inclination. 
He didn’t have to do it, nor did he feel obliged to do it. Why he chose remains 
to be discovered, but at least we are a little wiser than we were before. 

In general I think one can say that where what is wanted is some instru- 
ment for achieving a further end, the sense of ‘ want’ which may explain 
the agent’s action is always of the “‘ intentional ” kind, and never “‘ inclina- 
tional”’. I say as I cross the room, “ I want to get the hammer in order to 
drive in the nail’. But it would be odd to infer I aimed at possession of 
the hammer from choice, or that in getting it I was following my own 
inclination. The case would be different for a collector of hammers. He 
might well want (possession of) the hammer in the “ inclinational ”’ sense ; 
but then the “in order to” clause would be inappropriate, since the mere 
possession of the hammer is an end in itself, and not an instrument to some 
further end. 

Again, where I take the least unsatisfactory of two or more unsatisfactory 
alternatives, the Deep Blue Sea as opposed to the Devil, to explain my 
action in terms of aiming from choice would be absurd. If someone sees 
me running seawards and inquires the reason, the answer would be, ‘“‘ He 
wants to throw himself into the sea before the Devil catches him”. And 
this use of ‘want’ proclaims my intention simply. 

It may now be seen, I think, how it is possible to hold that whatever 
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intentional action we do, it is always true to say that we want to do it, and 
at the same time maintain that we do not always do as we please. As I 
said in my introduction every intentional action a person performs we can 


explain by saying, ““ He wants. . .”. Now in saying “ He wants. . .”’ we 
may mean he aims at from choice. But this need not be the case ; he may 
be doing what he utterly dislikes. Nevertheless, ‘He wants. . .” can still 


explain his action because in its broader sense it means ‘intend’ simply. 
And if we restrict ourselves to the notion of voluntary action, it is analytic 
that an action has an intention. In other words, “ Every action I do, I must 
want to do ”’ is a logical truth, because part of what we mean by action (in 
this use) is that we intend it. On the other hand, it is manifestly false that 
in everything I do, I follow my own inclincations. 


DEGREES OF WANTING 

If one wants in the “ inclinational ” sense, one always wants to some 
degree or other. It doesn’t make sense to say in this use of the term, “I 
want so and so, but I want it neither a great deal, nor very little, nor to any 
degree, I just want it’. Now the degree to which I want X, or to perform 
X, has everything to do with the conditions under which I choose to do X, 
or am prepared to choose X. If, for example, it is true that I would do X 
from choice in circumstances where there are considerable obstacles to my 
choice, then it may be said that I want to do X very much. If on the other 
hand my choosing X would be limited to circumstances where there were 
no obstacles, it is obvious I want X only a little. Knowing what obstacles 
would dissuade the agent, is knowing how much he wants to do what he 
has in mind. 

Of course no exact description of what constitutes an obstacle can be 
given, since this would vary with the circumstances and the character of 
the agent. What would put one man off might be of no consequence to 
another. But considerations such as these do not necessarily prevent us 
from determining the sort of thing that is likely to deter in a particular 
situation, i.e. the sort of thing by means of which we may gauge the strength 
of the agent’s wanting something. 

In order to make this a little clearer let us take a concrete example. 
In George Orwell’s novel ‘‘ Coming up for Air” the central character talks 
about his passion for fishing. He wants desperately to fish, he claims ; 
often dwells on its delights ; frequently makes plans to go fishing, but 
never quite manages it. It doesn’t take the reader long to come to the 
conclusion that if he wants to fish at all he wants it pretty little. The reason 
is that it is difficult to believe that a man living a fairly ordinary life can’t 
find an opportunity to go fishing once in twenty-five years. We should say 
he must have had scores of opportunities if he had really wanted. He would 
reply that his plans for an expedition always met with some obstacle. But 
it is clear that on some occasions at least what he regarded as an obstacle 
wouldn’t be counted as such by the reader. Consequently if he doesn’t— 
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or wouldn’t—ch ‘9 fishing when there are no obstacles in his way, or 
only minor unes, ti nting to go lishing can’t be very intense. In 
fact, taking all these occasions into consideration we say not that he only 
wants to fish a little, but rather that he doesn’t want to fish at all. 

To say a man wants to do X very much, then, is to say he would do X 
given the choice in the face of considerable obstacles ; to say he wants to 
do X only a little, is to say he would do X given the choice, but only in the 
face of no obstacles, or minor ones. This is what was implied in my saying 
that “ wanting so and so” (inclinational sense) meant “‘ would choose so 
and so in certain circumstances’. The degree to which the circumstances 
of choice deter determines the degree of wanting. The judgement whether 
or not something constitutes an opportunity of choice depends upon our 
assessment of the deterrent power of the obstacles confronting the agent— 
if there are any obstacles. 


T. F. DavEenry 


University of Durham. 
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RULE AND REALITY 


The logical dichotomy between rules and propositions is of even more 
fundamental metaphysical importance than the rather more exposed dis- 
tinction between analytic and synthetic truth. Indeed the latter distinction 
depends entirely upon the former for its notorious anti-metaphysical or 
anti-ontological virulence. The classification of non-empirical truth as 
analytic would be deplete of charm were it not for the assumption that 
propositions are either true or false but that rules are neither, that analytic 
truths are rule-dependent in some way, and hence that their truth is only 
quasi-truth. Even the rejection of the analytic-synthetic distinction on 
pragmatic grounds presupposes the more fundamental one. The pragmatic 
grounds are that whether one classifies one sort of proposition rather than 
another within a language-system as empirically falsifiable or not depends 
entirely upon rules determined by considerations of convenience. Again, 
the distinction between rules and propositions has turned out to be equally 
basic to the empiricist analysis of ethical statements. 

Whether the dichotomy is genuinely ultimate is a wider question than 
I wish now to tackle. Instead I will show that if propositions are either 
true or false while rules are neither, then such basic logical principles as, 
for instance, the law of noncontradiction, cannot possibly be rule-derivative. 
The view I attack is that logical or analytic necessity is some sort of pro- 
positional reflection of the prescriptiveness peculiar to rules as distinguished 
from propositions in the manner above. But this prescriptiveness itself, it 
would appear, must either have a causal or an analytic origin. It must be 
of the kind peculiar either to the causally indispensable condition of some 
desired result, or else to the logically indispensable condition of a result 
which is desired as described in a certain way. In the latter case prescriptive- 
ness is obviously less basic than logical necessity, and this is equally true 
in the former case as well. The inductive processes whereby we establish 
or apply causal generalisations are subject to logically necessary principles 
and hence cannot establish them. On these general grounds, then, logical 
necessity cannot be rule-dependent, if rules and propositions are defined 
as mutually exclusive, and accordingly, the anti-ontological interpretation 
of logic is incoherent. 

Whether these general grounds are truly pertinent to the issue can, 
however, best be tested polemically. For this purpose I select and shall 
confine myself mainly to Strawson’s fairly representative analysis of self- 
contradiction in his “ Introduction to Logical Theory ”’. 
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I 


He summarises! his conclusions as follows : 


“the general and standard purpose of making statements is to 
communicate information, to state facts. This purpose is frustrated 
when something false is said. It is also frustrated, though in a quite 
different way, when a man contradicts himself. So we compare the 
two ways of failing to state facts ; and by analogy with the case of 
a man who makes a false statement, we say, of the man who contra- 
dicts himself, that he too makes a false statement, only a logically 
false statement. And since we say that the man who asserts the 
contradictory of a false statement makes a true statement, we easily 
take the step of talking of a man who negates the form of words 
used in making the inconsistent statement as having uttered a true 
statement, only a logically (or necessarily) true statement. And then 
we are misled by the analogy : either into thinking of a special set 
of extra-linguistic facts or realities (logical necessities) described by 
logically true statements; or, when we see that what lie behind 
logical appraisals are rules of language, into thinking of necessary 
statements as, straightforwardly, statements about words. But they 
are neither ; it is a corrective to both views to say, from time to time : 
the word ‘statement’ is misapplied in this connexion. ... But 
there is no need to say it all the time. . .” 


The two points of importance here are (1) that logically true statements 
do not describe any sort of fact, and (2) that they are not about words. I 
shall examine his reasons for holding each of these views in turn, dealing 
with (1) here and (2) in the next section but one. 

Consider the following :— 


(a) 


(0) 
(c) 


(d) 


“a man who contradicts himself may have succeeded in exercising 
his vocal chords. But from the point of view of imparting informa- 
tion, of communicating facts (or falsehoods) it is as if he had never 
opened his mouth.’ 

“ Contradicting oneself is like writing something down and then 
erasing it, or putting a line through it.’ 

*“*. . . In this case we should ordinarily regard that person as having 
contradicted himself, i.e., we should regard him as having said some- 
thing and then unsaid it ; and so having said nothing.’”* 

“The man who makes an inconsistent statement arranges these 
words in such a way that we regard him as having said something 
which cancels itself.’’® 


These four quotations all represent contradiction as an undoing of what 
has been done, a cancelling. It may seem uneconomical of me to reproduce 


1Introduction to Logical Theory, pp. 22-3. 


20p. 


cit., p. 2. 


*Ibid., p. 3. 
‘*Tbid., p. 4. 
5Ibid., p. 22. 
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as many as four just to establish that this is what Strawson believes. My 
justification is that their contribution to his conclusion that self-contradiction 
is only quasi-falsehood is largely evocative. It is important, therefore, that 
I give the reader a chance to judge independently whether in criticism I 
have missed some significant nuance. 

Strawson, as appears from his summary of his conclusions, relies upon 
a rather stark distinction between linguistic (or intralinguistic) and extra- 
linguistic fact. There are for him two ways in which something can go 
wrong with a statement. Something may go wrong with its internal mechan- 
ism and something may go wrong with its relations to the rest of the world, 
even though the internal mechanism works perfectly. In (a)-(d) inclusive 
he tries to show that contradiction is an internal ailment. I shall try to 
show both that these efforts to characterise contradiction are a failure, 
and also, irrespective of this, that his dichotomy between intralinguistic 
and extralinguistic failure is misleading. 

Cancelling, erasing, scoring out, and unsaying, all suggest a change of 
mind, a reconsideration of what has been said or done. In their weaker 
forms they withdraw some commitment without offering anything in its 
place. In their stronger forms they make simultaneously a contradictory 
or contrary commitment. Of an act and its cancellation (e.g. saying “ It 
was green. No! it was blue” or “It was green. No! it was not’”’) the 
cancellation holds good because of its later position in space or time, unless 
it is itself cancelled in a later act. When self-contradiction takes place, on 
the other hand, nothing holds good. It occurs just because the later does 
not cancel the earlier act. Strawson seems to confuse contradicting one’s 
earlier statement with making a self-contradictory statement, i.e., saying 
‘p’ and ‘ not-p’ with saying ‘ p and not-p’. 

This in any case is the conclusion one must come to if one interprets 
cancellation as roughly equivalent to the other analogues. But perhaps 
it is not. Strawson possibly has in mind at the same time arithmetical 
cancellation where, for instance a 2 in the numerator of one fraction is 
cancelled by the 2 in the denominator of its multiplicand. This form of 
cancellation is symmetrical. The two 2s cancel each other. Their position 
above or below the line, to the right or to the left of the multiplication sign 
cannot make one of the 2s more undone than the other. Now why should 
we suppose that this operation resembles contradiction ? 

It is instructive to note here that Max Black in “ Necessary Statements 
and Rules ’’* compares tautologies, not self-contradictions, to cancelling. 
With Strawson cancellation of the arithmetical or symmetrical kind has 
seemingly become associated with cancellation in the sense of negation 
through certain purely factitious similarities. Just as we cancel 2s above 
and below the line by crossing them out, so we draw a line through a written 
statement which we wish to withdraw. But the arithmetical operation 
simply indicates that the 2s above and below the line are redundant, whereas 

*The Philosophical Review (July, 1958, p. 325 ff.). 
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the latter operation indicates negation possibly, and certainly change of 
mind. Again the word ‘ unsay ’ looks rather like the word ‘ undo’. Now in 
the cancelling out of two 2s both 2s do in a sense undo each other’s work, 
On the other hand, ‘ unsay ’ also has the sense in most contexts of denying 
what one has previously said. Here then there is another source of confusion, 
since there are other ways of undoing what one has previously said than by 
denying it. As Max Black points out, tautologies of the form ‘ p or not-p’ 
undo in the second disjunct what has been done in the first. Or to take a 
less formal example, the insult-cum-complement ‘I think you have one 
of the finest minds—of the 12th century ” unsews itself neither by tautology 
nor by contradiction but by qualification.’ 

Possibly these criticisms of Strawson’s analogies may seem overlaboured. 
So they might be in actual fact were it not that his interpretation of logical 
truth is so insistent upon the primacy of logical error. For him logically 
necessary statements consist of nothing more than the privation of logical 
error. Consequently we are entitled to an account which does not rely 
mainly on confusion to create the impression that logical error is less truly 
the privation of logical truth. Apart from that, however, his lack of success 
suggests the limitations of his distinction between intralinguistic and extra- 
linguistic sources of error. It is not just that he has not hit upon the right 
analogy for suggesting that logical error is tantamount to some break down 
in the internal mechanism of language. The whole notion of this sort of 
break down is misconceived. 

My use of the word ‘ mechanism’ here possibly is tendentious. It might 
suggest that for Strawson the prescriptiveness of self-consistency in speech 
must be of the causal sort. On the other hand I would not like definitely 
to preclude the possibility that mechanistic models have affected Strawson’s 
thought. They are the models which lend themselves by far the most effec- 
tively towards his dichotomy between internal and external conditions 
which affect the successful use of language. Contrast the folly, for instance, 
of one who tries to drive his car across the surface of a river with that of 
another who tries to drive it anywhere with the brakes jammed firmly down. 
The first form of misapplication is contingent upon external factors : the 
misapplication of the brakes on the other hand is of an internal kind. The 
first might seem analogous to empirical falsehood and the second to self- 
contradiction. There is, I hope, no need to spend further time on discrediting 
this mechanistic sort of model. It will not work, because logical necessity 
is not based on causally prescriptive rules : and any dichotomy which it 
suggests between extralinguistic and intralinguistic conditions for the 
correct use of language must be held equally suspect. These speculations 
about what was at the back of Strawson’s mind may seem a bit recherché, 
even fantastic, but when analogies are used so evocatively some sort of 
imaginative response seems to be invited, and it is safer to err on a lavish 
scale. 


7Jacobowski’s remark in ‘ Me and the Colonel ’, 
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It is certainly not enough, however, to cast suspicion on the origins of 
the dichotomy between extralinguistic and intralinguistic factors. It may 
be sound enough whatever its genesis and should be judged on its own 
merit. There is a familiar ambiguity which can beset any discussion about 
language. We may find ourselves referring to any one of at least three 
things : (a) to particular tokens (i.e., particular sounds or marks) ; (b) to 
recognisable kinds of tokens without any consideration of their meaning ; 
or finally (c) to types (i.e., those sounds or marks used meaningfully). In 
the first two senses of language a distinction between intralinguistic and 
extralinguistic factors governing its successful use does seem possible. The 
intralinguistic factors would comprise such things as accurate pronunciation 
and orthography. The extralinguistic factors would fall into two kinds. 
(1) The meaning of all words, except those which themselves describe words, 
would depend upon the existence of other things by means of which we 
interpret words or through which we give words a use. (2) The truth or 
falsity of the empirical statements we make once our words have been 
extralinguistically interpreted depends upon the empirical facts which are 
extralinguistic. 

Strawson, however, simplifies the distinction by proceeding as if (2) 
were the only way in which language is subject to extralinguistic factors 
and, tottering on the verge of a most un-Strawsonian correspondence theory 
of the meaning of ‘ true ’,® insists that strictly truth can depend only upon 
this sort of extralinguistic factor. But since another sort of extralinguistic 
factor is involved in the correct use of language, viz., in giving meaning to 
words, one cannot argue that only empirical statements have ontological 
status giving as one’s grounds that their sort of correctness alone involves 
an extralinguistic factor. 

So far I have been giving rather a negative defence of ontology in logic. 
In the course of the next section I shall take more positive measures. 


II 


The following three quotations show, I think, that the model of the 
analytically prescriptive rule has had by far the more profound, or at least, 
explicit, influence upon Strawson : 

(e) “ The standard purpose of speech is frustrated by self-contradiction.” ® 

(f) “‘ A word we are prepared to apply to everything without exception 

. would be useless for the purpose of description. . . . Some- 
where, then, a boundary must be drawn, limiting the applicability 
of a word used in describing things ; and it is we who decide where 
the boundaries are to be drawn.” 

(g) ““ When we notice that this function of exclusion is implicit in all 

descriptive uses of language, we should not find it surprising that 

‘Cf, his Truth (Analysis, Vol. 9, No. 6, 1949). 

°Op. cit., p. 3. 

WIbid., p. 5. 
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language contains devices for rendering the function explicit ; devices 

of which, in English, the word ‘ not’ is the most prominent.’ 
In (e), of course, the precise manner in which the standard purpose of speech 
is frustrated by self-contradiction is not specified. But it becomes clearer 
in the remaining two quotations that description is held to be this standard 
purpose and to consist of using words for the purpose of demarking. Hence 
in so far as the law of non-contradiction is based upon a linguistic rule, 
that rule is analytically prescriptive. 

The rule can be expressed as follows : if we wish to describe we must 
use language consistently. Now once this rule is interpreted clearly as 
analytically prescriptive, with the characteristic ambiguities which beset 
the word ‘ rule ’ removed, we can see that the rule-form is quite irrelevant to 
logical necessity. The necessity of using language consistently is not con- 
tingent upon the psychological fact that we desire to describe, but is a 
logical necessity which is prior to the necessity of this strictly irrelevant 
rule. Language, or at least description, is the (more or less) consistent use 
of words. In the same way the necessity of the analytically prescriptive 
rule ‘If you want to become a father, then you must have a child” is 
dependent upon the logical necessity that being a father entails having a 
child, or the logical impossibility of being a father and not having a child. 
It can, perhaps, be seen even more clearly in this instance that the rule-form 
is irrelevant to the necessity. 

I have not, of course, disposed of the possibility that logical necessity 
stems from other sorts of rules. To complete my task I shall have to examine 
the view that all logically true statements, whether they are logical principles 
or some other kind, depend for their truth upon a kind of rule to which I 
have so far given no special consideration, viz., rules of meaning. At the 
moment, however, it is more convenient to consider certain further implica- 
tions of quotations (f) and (g). Strawson makes use of an analogy between 
the descriptive use of language and demarcation to establish the prescriptive- 
ness of noncontradiction without apparently noticing how this makes the 
prescriptiveness dependent upon logical necessity rather than vice versa. 
I now shall appeal to the same analogy as support for the ontolegical inter- 
pretation of logical principles. 


A B C D 




















1Jbid., p. 7. 
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In this diagram the method of demarcation determines that the area 
enclosed by the line ADEH should include the area enclosed by CDEF and, 
again, that BCFG separates ABGH from CDEF. It determines, in other 
words, the relationship of actual existing areas. One must be beware, of course, 
against confusing the application “‘ADEH includes CDEF” with the 
principle of demarcation which it applies. Obviously the application is 
about something which exists, viz., particular areas. But the analogy which 
interests us now is not between applications of geometrical and logical 
principles, but between the principles themselves. In what way, if any, is 
the principle of demarcation as distinct from its application ontological ? 

The answer to this question is that the particular areas here demarked 
owe their identity to the principle. There are no areas floating, as it were, 
in detachment from this or some other principle of demarcation. Hence 
the possibilities determined by the principle are implicit in the actualities, 
ie., in particular areas like ADEH. Similarly, according to the analogy, 
particular objects owe their identity to the principle of noncontradiction, 
and the possibilities determined by the principle are implicit in actual things 
such as this sheet of paper. In this way, then, the principle is ontological. 
It is true, of course, that the principle formulates a condition of a human 
activity—the activity of describing, undertaking, or rendering something 
intelligible. But it is a mistake to suppose that the intelligibility of anything 
can be divorced from it. It is a mistake of the same order as that of sup- 
posing that because the relation of exclusion or inclusion between areas 
depends upon someone having demarked these areas in a particular way it 
follows that in some way the relations can be divorced from the areas. 


Iil 


We can now turn to the crux of the matter. The prescriptiveness of the 
rule “‘ If we wish to describe we must use language consistently ”’ presupposes 
instead of explains logical necessity. It depends upon the logical necessity 
of some such statement as “ Description is the more or less consistent use 
of language’ or more simply ‘“ A proposition cannot be both true and 
false’. These latter statements, however, are true by virtue of their con- 
stituent terms. The way, then, seems open towards the inference that 
logical necessity does in its turn depend upon rules—not the rules that have 
so far been offered, but upon rules of meaning. And once one has gone this 
far no good reason may seem to remain against substituting the expression 
‘rules of language ’ for ‘ rules of meaning ’. This in turn may seem to sup- 
port the hypothesis that logic is an extension of, or derivative from, lexi- 
cography. The principle of noncontradiction, for instance, might be inter- 
preted in this manner on the ground that it is based upon a definition in 
use either of the words ‘ proposition’, ‘ attribute’, ‘and’ or ‘not’: or 
ponendo ponens might be similarly interpreted as based upon definitions in 
use of ‘if’ and ‘ then’ : and so on. 

My efforts at criticism will not be directed against basing logical necessity 
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upon rules of meaning, use or language, but against a radical incomprehension 
of what exactly this basis is. There seems to be one common error from which 
attacks on the ontological basis of logic frequently stem.!2 It consists in 
first of all mistaking the way in which rules of synonymy serve as a basis 
for necessary statements and then in taking rules of synonymy as typical 
of rules of meaning, use, language, etc.—or possibly vice versa. 

The necessity of a statement like “‘ A father is a male parent ” can be 
viewed, if you like, as dependent upon the rule that ‘father’ and ‘ male 
parent ’ are interchangeable expressions. This, however, requires elucidation. 
In particular we must ask just in what respect two synonymous expressions 
are interchangeable. A megalomaniac for instance might regard his name 
or description as being interchangeable with the name or description 
‘ God ’ and those who humour him will therefore regard it as interchangeable 
strictly for that purpose, but this sort of interchangeability is no basis for 
a logically necessary statement. Again ‘ the morning star ’ and ‘ the evening 
star’ are notoriously interchangeable in so far as they have the same refer- 
ence, but no logically necessary statement can be derived therefrom. The 
requisite limitation is, of course, obvious. Synonymous expressions such as 
‘father’ and ‘ male parent’ are interchangeable with respect to meaning. 
They mean the same. Why, then, not be content just with saying that 
“A father is a male parent”’ is necessarily true because ‘father’ means 
the same as ‘ male parent ’ instead of bringing in the notion of interchange ? 
It is in fact better to do so. Otherwise we are tempted to misplace the source 
of the necessity. 

Logical necessity is not some sort of propositional translation of a permit 
simply to give one type-token the same sort of spatial or temporal linguistic 
setting as another type-token. The permit is more like that of exchanging 
$1 for 100 cents. Currency is only exchangeable into different denominations 
in a specific respect, viz., the respect for which it is specifically designed, 
the buying and selling of commodities, and to which in most contexts we 
tacitly refer simply by using the word ‘ currency ’. In the same way words 
are interchangeable in the specific respect to which in most contexts we 
tacitly refer simply by using the word ‘ word’ or quotation marks. Just 
as we can say “this amount in this denomination has the same value as 
that amount in that denomination ”’ instead of saying “this can be ex- 
changed for that ’’, so we can say “this word means the same as that” 
instead of ‘‘ this word is interchangeable for that”. From this it becomes 
clear that interchangeability of the relevant kind is an implicit characteristic 
of words just as exchangeability is an implicit characteristic of different 
currency denominations. This is important, because it means that the 
unspecific permit that any word is interchangeable with some other word, 
possibly so far still ‘‘ uncoined ”’, is an analytic permit. There would, then, 
be little point in deriving the logical necessity of a proposition from a permit 
of this unspecific type. 


Cf. Strawson, op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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When we turn from the unspecific permit to the permit to interchange 
specific words we introduce, of course, a separate issue. Is logical necessity 
some sort of propositional translation of an injunction to let this particular 
expression be the hitherto unspecified expression which is interchangeable 
with that particular expression? The injunction might either be the sort 
which constitutes a stipulative definition issued by an individual or it might 
consist of the tacit pressure implicit in the common practice of a group in 
using two expressions to mean the same thing. In either case a language 
system is being set up or developed further. Here the prescriptiveness is 
of a rather different kind from the unspecific permit to interchange which 
we have just considered. It too is analytic but relative where the unspecific 
permit was both analytic and absolute. One is obliged to regard two par- 
ticular expressions as interchangeable only if one wishes to discourse within 
the same language system as somebody who uses them in that way. On 
the other hand, bare interchange is an inalienable possibility of any word 
as such. 

The importance of my analysis of the sort of logical necessity based 
upon synonymy is, however, considerably diminished by the fact that the 
rules of meaning peculiar to logical principles have nothing whatsoever to 
do with the interchangeability of words. Hence the irrelevant modicum of 
convention which necessary statements depending upon synonyms involve 
becomes doubly irrelevant. Even dictionaries contain material which 
doesn’t conform to the pernicious model for a theory of meaning and necessity 
which some writers appear to discern in them. The presence and irrelevance 
of this model for instance gives justification to C. A. Campbell’s criticism’ 
of A. J. Ayer’s thesis that the principle of noncontradiction is conventional. 
Campbell criticises Ayer for appearing to think it relevant to point out 
that one could always introduce a convention whereby ‘ grey’ is called 
‘white and not white ’. As Campbell points out, if this convention is to be 
interpreted as introducing a new use for ‘and’ and ‘not’, the predicate 
‘white and not white’ can no longer be described as a self-contradictory 
predicate. If, on the other hand, ‘and’ and ‘not’ are not interpreted 
differently it begs the whole issue to say that one could introduce the con- 
vention. Quine makes the same point in ‘ Truth by Convention ’® while 
arguing that logical truth can be given a conventional basis. 

Logical constants and primitives are definable like other words by means 
of their use, but the only successful way of determining their use is by 
means of the principle of logical necessity. The ostensive methods available 
for an explanation of the words ‘ male’ and ‘ parent’ provide the point of 
defining ‘father’ in these terms, but no such method exists for defining 
‘and’ and ‘not’. Hence it is pointless to hunt for interchangeable con- 
stants or propositional compounds even where they exist. The only way 

18Contradiction : ‘Law’ or ‘ Convention’? (Analysis, March 1958). 

%4 Modern Introduction to Philosophy (ed. by Edwards and Pap), pp. 598-9. 

15 Readings in Philosophical Analysis (ed. Feigl and Sellars), p. 266. 
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to illuminate the use of ‘ and’ and ‘ not’ is in terms of the principle of non. 
contradiction by saying they are used in such a way that “‘ A proposition 
is not both true and not true ”’ is logically necessary. This method is also 
the only one suitable for such logically primitive concepts as those of pro- 
position and predicate or attribute. 

It may be objected, of course, that I have ignored the truth-functional 
definitions of logical constants. There are in fact a number of reasons why 
this is advisable. The truth-functional definitions interpret the logical 
constants much more narrowly than usage requires. They are devised for 
and adapted to the purpose peculiar to formal systems, viz., decision pro- 
cedures. They require a hierarchical arrangement of language based upon 
the relative distinction between object-language and meta-language, which 
is in the strict sense a fiction, and introduce further a corresponding syste- 
matic ambiguity in the meaning of the logical constants which reappear 
at each level. This last reason is perhaps the most fundamental one for the 
undesirability for our present purpose of a truth-functional interpretation. 
By setting up a hierarchy of language in which each successive language 
contains the rules in accordance with which its predecessor proceeds, we 
are in fact begging the whole question of the fundamental status of rules, 
We are fixing language in such a way that rules must be more basic than 
logical necessity. But we do this only at a price, viz., that of giving birth 
to an infinite series of sets of rules in which each set bears a suspicious like- 
ness to the rest. 

The definitions in terms of logical necessity which I propose, on the 
other hand, define the logical constants far less narrowly. Perhaps they 
do not define every accepted use of words like ‘ not’, ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if... 
then ’, etc., but it is clear by definition of ‘ logical’ that they define every 
use of these words as logical constants, or logically relevant, for logical 
necessity is the province of logic. The truth-functional interpretations 
consist of devising a formal system in accordance with various rules and 
then interpreting the constants of that system in terms of the logical con- 
stants of natural language. The success with which this interpreted system 
performs its job as a decision procedure can only be gauged by whether 
the interpretations conform to the sort of definitions I am proposing. 

Granted, then, that definitions of logical constants and primitives are 
properly in terms of logical necessity, the anti-ontological device of basing 
the logical necessity of logical principles upon rules of meaning must fail, 
because the rules of meaning themselves make use of the notion of logical 
necessity. It is, of course, permissible to take the analysis one stage further 
by eliminating the reference to logical necessity ; but this can’t alter the 
position substantially. One can say that the rules of meaning for ‘ and’ 
or ‘not’ or ‘ proposition’ or ‘true’ are such that ‘“ A proposition is not 
both true and not true ” is true by virtue of those rules of meaning. Further, 
if the last occurrence of ‘ true’ seems unduly loaded in favour of ontology 
in logic one can eliminate it by saying that to say that “ A proposition is 
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both true and not true” is an error by virtue of these rules of meaning. 
These eliminations terminate in circularity, however. We begin by formulat- 
ing the rules for the use of certain words by means of what conforms to this 
use and then formulate what conforms to this use by means of these rules 
of language. There is, of course, no harm in this pointless activity. What is 
harmful is the confused expectation upon which it may be based. We may 
embark on this circle in the hope that we will terminate in some direct 
formulation of some obviously conventional rule which tells us to perform 
certain spatio-temporal operations with certain words which it mentions. 
Instead, the only sort of rule of meaning for words which we can elicit are 
rules which themselves rely upon either the notion of logical necessity or 
meaning. Rules of meaning in short are not rules of meaning in the sense 
that meaning and the notion of logical necessity is the outcome of their 
observance. They are rules of meaning just in the sense that meaning is 
what they are about. 

Logical primitives, whether concepts or constants, are primitives just 
because their meaning is defined in terms of meaning, unless of course 
they are defined purely circularly in terms of each other. Their whole mean- 
ing can be defined in terms of error in meaning. Their definition sets out 
the bare conditions of any proposition, including the definition and the pro- 
position it includes, being correctly meaningful. Thus logical principles in 
which these primitives are defined are true not only by virtue of the meaning 
of these words, but (what in this case is the same thing) by virtue of meaning 
as such or, if you like, by virtue of the meaning of meaning. 

In this they differ radically from logically necessary statements based 
on synonymy like “A father is a male parent”’. Analyticity involving 
synonymy is purely relative, contingent upon the fact that one talks a 
language in which ‘ father ’ for example is interchangeable in meaning with 
‘male parent’ and not with, say, ‘mare’. It is relative to the specific 
medium of communication in which the analytic statement is being made, 
e.g. English, Esperanto, or Chinese. Analyticity in logical principles on 
the other hand is absolute. 

To bring this out more clearly we have, however, to distinguish between 
different levels at which the two kinds of analyticity may or may not in- 
volve convention. Analyticity based on synonymy depends upon the con- 
vention that two specific sounds or marks are words or expressions and 
upon a further convention that they have the same meaning. The notion 
of a word or expression, sameness of meaning, and logical necessity based 
thereon, is preconventional or in other words involved by the convention. 
Analyticity in logical principles likewise depends upon the convention that 
certain sounds or marks are words or expressions and upon a further con- 
vention that these sounds or marks are logical primitives. Once these 
conventions are established, however, the analyticity of the logical principles 
is absolute. Another and perhaps better way of saying the same thing is 
that the convention whereby certain word-sounds or word-marks are 
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established as logical primitives is a convention which involves the notion 
of logical necessity since the notion of logical primitiveness and logical 
necessity are tied together. The important point is that logical necessity 
is not generated by this convention. 

It is indeed tempting to confuse the two kinds of analyticity, and the 
manner in which they involve convention, with each other. In this way 
we can explain so simply why logic is independent of any particular natural 
or artificial language like English or French or Esperanto. Strawson!* and 
others trace this independence solely to the fact that these languages are 
interchangeable, i.e., to the fact that relations of synonymy hold between 
them as well as within them. 

There is a confusion here between the rules of language as such and the 
rules whereby different languages form a community. Languages have 
more or less community with each other according to the degree of com- 
pleteness with which they can be translated into each other. The community- 
rules are undoubtedly the outcome of conventions which commonly come 
into being independently of each other but nevertheless harmonise. Rules 
of language as language on the other hand are preconventional, though not 
of course in a temporal sense. To this kind belong the rule that two words 
can mean the same and the rules connecting the logical primitives with 
logical necessity. Rules of this sort are implicit in the process of ostension 
and demonstration whereby we learn our own language or a foreign language 
or whereby twe people mutually adjust their linguistic habits. If formulated 
at all they are formulated relatively late in the history of any language 
just because they are implicit in its formation. 

It is through a similar confusion that logical principles have sometimes 
been interpreted as meta-linguistic rules governing for instance the structure 
of the truth-tables which define the logical constants of an object-language. 
These meta-linguistic principles are conceived as rules for a specific language 
or group of languages, and their analyticity has thus become assimilated to 
the analyticity based on synonymy which we saw is likewise relative to a 
specific medium of communication. This may deceive us into thinking 
that the logical principles of which they are the replicas are dependent upon 
convention in the same way as we saw that rules of synonymy are dependent. 

It is principally upon this misunderstanding, I think, that the com- 
parison between logical principles and game rules depend. A rule of chess 
is at the same time conventional and necessary because chess is by defin- 
ition just the specific game with that specific rule. This sort of necessity 
is not the preconventional kind internal to the convention. The rules or 
conventions are the sort which may be expressed solely in terms of spatio- 
temporal operations as in the game of chess. In the same way it may be 
thought that a principle of logic is a rule of a specific language-game ex- 
pressible likewise solely in terms of spatio-temporal operations with the 
counters peculiar to the language-game. And then one may go on to explain 

Op. cit., pp. 10-12. 
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its apparent independence of a specific language as similar to the independence 
of a rule of chess relative to the game played with chess men and the game 
played with chess symbols. The truth in all this is that rules governing 
certain spatio-temporal operations with linguistic counters do determine 
the specific visible or audible form of a language but only rules in terms of 
the notion of meaning or logical necessity are rules for these specific or 
audible forms as forms of language. 

My vindication of ontology in logic has been somewhat negative and 
only brings us to the verge of the really interesting issues at which I can 
now do no more than hint. I have been attacking the view that logical 
principles are basically rules and not propositions except in outward form, 
but I am no more sympathetic towards the view that they are basically 
propositional and not rules. The latter view encourages one to treat state- 
ments which deal with necessity as strictly analogous to singular propositions 
about empirical matters of fact. The offensiveness of this analogy justifies 
to some extent the widely prevalent anti-ontological hysteria. But the 
solution is to realise that the dichotomy between propositions and rules 
has been conceived too crudely. 

K. W. Rankin 
University of Malaya. 
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THE STATUS OF INFERRED ENTITIES 


In summing up some of the broad trends and more definite general 
results of his prolific contributions to mathematics and philosophy, Lord 
Russell (My Philosophical Development: George Allen & Unwin 1959) 
gives some prominence to his present view of the world, and expresses mild 
amazement at the apparent philosophical unpopularity of this view. He 
stresses again the evidence for, and import of, his contention that all so- 
called external happenings are inferred, i.e. that they are logical construc- 
tions deduced by reflecting over the one and only type of happening of 
whose nature and existence we can be absolutely sure; namely, those 
happenings that go on in our heads. Amongst the external happenings 
which are inferred from those that go on in our heads, Lord Russell wishes 
to include not only all those things (with Berkeley) which are commonly 
taken to constitute the furniture of the world, like stars, trees, houses, 
other people, etc., but also a vast multitude of less evident and in fact in- 
visible events. The inferable presence in the world of these latter events 
suggests a revolutionary alteration in our normal picture of the world. 
Because of them, Lord Russell says, we can think of “‘ most places at most 
times, if not all places at all times ”’ as “ events occupying a finite amount 
of space-time and overlapping with innumerable other events which occupy 
partially, but not wholly, the same region of space-time’. What I want 
to suggest is that the events that go to make up this world-picture may in 
fact be demonstrated to be just what, at first sight, they would naturally 
appear to be to common sense ; that is, they are ideal candidates for the 
application of Occam’s Razor. This particular cutting with the Razor, I 
suggest, throws non-Russellian light on the status of all inferred entities. 

The considerations that invite us to construct the Russellian picture 
of the universe are given by Russell as follows : First, granting that it is 
rational to accept hypothetically that science has a better chance of being 
right than non-science, we must still admit that science (physics) deals only 
with the logical structure of events and in such a way as to “ leave it com- 
pletely unknown what is the intrinsic character of the events that have 
the structure. We only know the intrinsic character of events when they 
happen to us. Nothing whatever in theoretical physics enables us to say 
anything about the intrinsic character of events elsewhere ”. Secondly, we 
take a step which is “an approximation to perception, but without passing 
beyond the realm of physics”’. This step is based on the argument that a 
photographic plate (or a mind) exposed to a portion of the night sky takes 
photographs (or impressions) of the separate stars. Since each separate 
star gets itself photographed (or impressed), and since it can be photographed 
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anywhere on a clear night where there is an unimpeded view of the sky, 
there must be happening at any time where it could be photographed some- 
thing especially connected with the star. The atmosphere at night must 
therefore contain as many separable events as there are stars that can be 
photographed (or impressed) there. And similarly for everything else beside 
the star to which the same photographic conditions apply. Thus in any 
given small region of space-time there is “‘an immense multiplicity of over- 
lapping events each connected by a causal line to an origin at some earlier 
time.” 

It follows from the fact that the events that make up this picture of 
the world are inferences only, that their existence cannot be further proved 
or demonstrated. But this, joined with the absence of any grounds for 
disproof, is all, Lord Russell says, that any prudent person would claim 
for any theory. It is to be noted, however, that even where inferential status 
only is claimed for any event, there is nevertheless behind the largely 
negative, or at least hypothetical, implications of the claim, a definite and 
important positive assertion. In the present case, for example, although 
it is not claimed that there are any grounds upon which the inference about 
the ‘immense multiplicity ’ of events could ever become proof or demon- 
stration, it is claimed that there are sufficient grounds to justify the inference 
just as such. It is this claim that I wish to contest. I wish to say that when 
the argument for an immense multiplicity of events in any small region of 
space-time is fully analysed, there turns out to be no grounds whatever 
upon which to justify either that the inference is provable (which is not 
claimed) or even that it is justified as an inference (which is claimed). In 
other words, the objection to Lord Russell’s theory is that there is no evi- 
dence for his inference. 

The grounds for the suggested inference about (and not proof about) 
the existence everywhere of a vast multiplicity of overlapping events, 
might be set out succinctly as follows: There are events which certainly 
do occur on a photographic plate or in a mind in various places and at 
various times when certain specified conditions apply. Obviously photo- 
graphs could also be taken, or minds stimulated, in any other places or at 
any other times when the same conditions apply. Therefore all the events 
that can be photographed or perceived at any time, and at any place, must 
be going on in all these places and at all these times whether they in fact 
happen to be photographed or perceived or not. Here it is specifically 
argued that, though there is no evidence that there actually are any events 
of the type described always occurring everywhere, there is ample evidence 
that there could be, so that on this ground it is not impossible or irrational 
to suggest that there are. When expressed positively, this amounts to saying 
that the events described are events of whose possible or potential existence 
we are sure, or for whose possible existence we have demonstrative evidence. 
It is on these grounds alone that it can be claimed as a valid inference that 
events such as those described represent a not-impossible and certainly 
not-irrational picture of the world. 
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Now in the first place, it is both evident and admitted that the only 
event of whose actual existence we are gure, without inference, is the hap. 
pening which occurs on an actually present photographic plate or in an 
actually present mind. But it is not so easy to locate the event of whose 
potential existence we are said to be sure by inference. This event cannot 
be thought to be (as might at first seem likely) an occurrence of identically 
the same event as occurs on the photographic plate, but in another (un. 
defined) medium ; i.e. as the event which is happening anyway, and which 
could happen on a photographic plate also. It cannot be sensibly described 
in this way, because by strict and correct definition an event on a photo. 
graphic plate cannot be that event at all unless it actually does happen 
on a photographic plate. At the most, the inferred event might be similar 
in essence to the event on the plate, but it would be existentially diverse 
and therefore not that identical event. The event which happens on the 
photographic plate could not possibly happen except when a photographic 
plate is present, whereas the event of whose potential existence we are said 
to be sure, is precisely the event which could (and therefore probably does) 
happen whether the plate is there or not. Unless this much is clearly recog. 
nised there is a possibility of confusion between the event recorded and 
the event which is the recording of that event. 

However, although the events of whose possible existence we are said 
to be sure by inference cannot be identical with those of whose actual 
existence we are sure by immediate experience, they may apparently be 
related to these immediately certain events in another way. Since these 
events can possibly exist whether they are recorded anywhere or not, they 
will presumably exist also while they are being recorded. At any rate, since 
they cannot be the recorded event itself, and since it is permitted to events 
to overlap in the same space-time portion, there seems to be no reason why 
they cannot. If this is so, the possibly existing inferred events can be located 
under the category of causation, rather than under the category of identity ; 
such events can be inferred as the immediate cause or reason for photo- 
graphic or mental recordings while these are going on, and the potential 
causes of other recordings which are not going on, but which could go on. 
But here the argument runs into the same sort of block on the question of 
evidence. The fact is that there is evidence only for inferred co-present 
causes of actually recorded events while the recording is actually going on, 
and there is no evidence whatever for similar (unusual, timeless) causal 
processes which could go on, but don’t. Or if there is said to be any such 
evidence, what is it? What is the status of events that could go on, but 
don’t ? This is a case of what Descartes called the ‘ merely’ potential— 
the exact equivalent of nothing at all. Of course, one could say that there 
could be such evidence, i.e. when an event is actually recorded later it could 
be inferred back, as it were, that the now inferred co-present cause was 
potentially there all the time ; but then this is now an argument for the 
inferred status of evidence for inferred events, and not for the inferred 
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status of the events themselves. In any case this argument falls into the 
class of argument which we have just discussed, i.e. those which try (as 
per impossibile) to make the concept of potentiality signify identity with 
some actual occurrence. By a regress of this sort one would eventually 
arrive by a process of identification at the causally remote origins of co-present 
inferred events, namely the ordinary furniture of the world such as stars, 
trees, other people, etc. But then these origins would no longer be causally 
remote. They would be identically the co-present and immediate causes 
whose necessity for the production of photographic or mental impression 
is inferred. 

The outcome of the preceding analysis is, then, that the attempt to 
establish even the logically inferable status of co-present, overlapping, 
events passes beyond the rational possibilities. There is no evidence of 
any kind whatever to suggest that any event connected with photography 
or mental experience is going on at any time other than when photographs 
are actually being taken, or minds actually being stimulated ; and even the 
events causally inferable in these cases may be shown to be identical with 
the casually remote points of origin of the supposed co-present events, and 
therefore admittedly not in the same space-time region. Of course, in spite 
of this, one can still suggest the possibility of the theory we are discussing 
in the absence of any evidence, but.the point is that under these conditions 
it could hardly warrant the name either of theory or of inference. The 
events whose possibility is asserted can at best have a ‘ blind guess ’ status ; 
but the prudent person would probably feel that he had the right to expect 
more than this from any theory. 

Now as we noted earlier, and have just recalled, it is further inferred by 
Lord Russell that each of the inferred events which we have just been dis- 
cussing is connected by a causal line to an origin in some earlier time. These 
origins are the ordinarily accepted furniture of the world, and are themselves 
said to be essentially inferred events. The difference about these “ origin- 
ating” events is that whereas the supposedly co-present and innumerable 
events occupying any finite portion of space-time are demonstrably signifi- 
cant inferences from demonstrably certain or intrinsically known events 
(i.e. on a photographic plate or in a mind), they are demonstrably significant 
inferences from other demonstrably significant inferences. But if, as we 
have maintained, there is in fact no ground upon which the original infer- 
ences can be said to be significant as such, neither is there any ground for 
the attribution of inferential status to the originating events. So that on 
this theory there are no events which in any significant theoretical sense 
can be said to be validly inferred. To say that the external world is con- 
structed by logical inference out of the one certainty about what goes on 
in our heads (i.e. something analogous to what goes on on a photographic 
plate) is the same as to say that there is no external world at all. 

At first sight, then, the objection to the Russellian logical construction 
of the external world seems itself to lead by logical inference to a phenomen- 
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alist view even more extreme than Lord Russell’s, i.e. solipsism. But there 
is a factor of the foregoing argument which prevents this seemingly obvious 
conclusion as to the truth of solipsism. This is precisely the factor which 
first makes it possible to suggest (and therefore deny) the inferred status of 
the external world ; namely, the description of mental processes through 
analogous references to physical happenings on a photographic plate. For 
while a mind might conceivably function without the benefit of any ex- 
ternal entities at all, e.g. by pure and simple imaginings—this can hardly 
be (even analogously) true about the photographic plate. If it were true 
about the plate then the plate should be able to produce images of anything 
at all under any conditions except those that prevent it altogether from 
functioning with respect to the image produced. But of course it is demon- 
strably true that the photographic plate can produce a particular image 
only under certain rigidly specified conditions. An essential aspect of these 
conditions, and the aspect which first brings up the question of inference at 
all, is that the object photographed must be accorded some status or other 
in the external world. Moreover, it is evident that, even if they could be 
fulfilled, the conditions which would normally suffice for valid inference 
(i.e. the establishment of the logical non-impossibility of the occurrence of 
an event) will just not do to produce a photograph. There is no photograph 
unless the object which appears as an image on the photographic plate is 
actually present. And since, as we have shown, this object cannot be sensibly 
or significantly said to be present in the sense of being a logical inference, 
there is only one other alternative. It must be present independently of 
such inferences. In other words, the possibility for recording events photo- 
graphically, turns out to be a logical possibility, not because of the inferred 
spatio-temporal identity of these events with the image on the photographic 
plate, but on the contrary, because of their demonstrable spatio-temporal 
independence of the photographic plate. In this case it becomes one of the 
conclusions of logical analysis itself, that it owes its own status to its extra- 
logical, or existential, or empirical, perceptions. If the mind is anything 
like the photographic plate it knows with demonstrative certainty the 
independent and remote existence of its objects. 

Now even in this last conclusion there might be thought to be a further 
demonstrable fallacy. And if there is, then it will have to be concluded 
further that the analogy of the photographic plate is of no assistance what- 
ever, either in explaining the status of inferred events, or in the analysis of 
mental processes. I want to suggest, however, that the conclusion cannot 
validly be taken this far, and that Lord Russell’s analogy does in fact help 
to establish a non-Russellian, and in fact ordinarily realistic, picture of 
the world. 

The nature of the possible fallacy in the case of concluding from the 
analogy of the photographic plate to the mind’s necessarily certain know- 
ledge of the independent and remote existence of its objects, seems to be 
abundantly evident in cases like photographing a star whose light has 
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taken a long time to get to the photographic plate, and which has gone out 
of existence in the meantime. How can it be said in this case that the possi- 
bility of photographing establishes with demonstrative certainty the 
independent remote existence of the objects photographed? This seems 
obviously to be an exception to the usual conditions necessary for photo- 
graphy, so that the deduction about the non-inferred existence of external 
objects seems also to be denied any strictly logical status. However, this 
seeming exception turns out under analysis to be no more than apparent. 
The case of apparently photographing an extinct star is an exception, not 
to logical certainty about the remote existence of the photographed object, 
but only to the usual straightforward and unambiguous possibilities for 
further describing the object photographed. From this point of view a 
star represents a non-usual source of descriptive confusion. It differs in 
this way from ordinary objects like trees, houses and other people, in the 
same way that an electric light bulb differs from these ordinary objects. 
An electric light bulb is a source of light in a special sense other than that 
relevant to the description of the usual conditions for vision. That is, while 
it may be said of any object that photographs are made possible by the 
light emitted from it, it may also be said of an electric light bulb that photo- 
graphs may be taken of its light ; the light which an electric light bulb 
throws on the ground may be photographed as well as the lighted bulb 
itself. If these two senses of the word light are not kept distinct, one may 
make seemingly incorrect inferences due precisely to the elliptical use of 
language, i.e. refer to the light cast on the ground by an electric light as 
itself electric light. But this is a mistake, or at least a confusion, in descrip- 
tion only, and, in spite of it, there is never in any case any unremovable 
doubt as to the independent and remote existence of the object photo- 
graphed ; that is, either the lighted electric light (bulb) or the light cast by 
a lighted electric light bulb. The case of photographing stars, I suggest, 
is very like this. There may be no evidence whatever of the star’s independent 
or actual existence in the external world ; but then in the absence of descrip- 
tive confusion neither would there be any claim to this effect ; the only 
claim would be as to the demonstrable existence of the light of the star, 
and the inferred past existence of the star itself. It is difficult to see how 
either of these claims could be proved to be erroneous, but in no sense do 
they imply that many events are going on in the same place at the same time. 
So that there is no logical reason why the comparison of mental processes 
to photographs being taken on a photographic plate, cannot be taken as 
valid evidence of the mind’s certain knowledge of the logically independent, 
or external status of the objects which it records in a similar way. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, it points to the presence of non- 
rational inference parading as an instrument of knowledge or possible 
knowledge in the midst of a theory explicitly purporting to be based purely 
on logical-scientific grounds. This means either that there is something 
radically wrong with the argument above, or else there is some radical 
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misunderstanding or confusion about the scope of the rational analysis 
which is possible on the basis of the logical-scientific method. Naturally I 
cannot see at the moment what is wrong with the above argument, other. 
wise, of course, it would not have been set down. But at any rate it seems 
evident that any errors which may be due to over-confident expectation 
of the logical-scientific method of analysis, are possibly bound up with the 
significance for inference of the concept of Logical Possibility. Normally 
any event could be described as logically possible simply if there is no im- 
possibility about its mere conception, i.e. it is not formally inconsistent 
with itself. This criterion is usually recognised to be wholly negative in 
intent, so that it would not ever be claimed, for instance, that it could 
establish the actual existence of any event, which, insofar as it is the cri- 
terion of that event, it does not actually prevent from existing. But it is 
also claimed, at any rate by Lord Russell, that this criterion can establish by 
valid inference the positive possibility of an event’s existing ; whereas the 
truth is that under close analysis it cannot in fact be said to be competent 
to do this. The existence of events not formally inconceivable might still 
be rendered impossible by non-logical or existential factors which arbitrarily 
but permanently prevent their actual occurrence. Where this is in fact 
the case, as it must be, for instance, with events that could “ logically ” 
have occurred in the past, but didn’t, in what sense can logical non-im- 
possibility be said also to be the sufficient criterion for positive possibility ? 
It is only by a confusion of logical and existential criteria that logical rules 
can be thought to have any positive noetic implications at all. The general 
result of this is that with any situation in which positive conclusions even 
about possibilities are either reached or suggested by argument or inference, 
existential factors must already have been given priority over purely logical 
factors. So that in no case is there any ground for inference from logical 
rules to existential factors, even where it is only the possibility of these 
latter factors which is asserted. But Lord Russell at any rate sees no diffi- 
culty in hazarding the leap from logical non-impossibility to existential 
possibility or even probability. And, indeed, it might even be contended 
that he has proved that this is a quite interesting and rewarding thing to 
do. With this last sentiment one would find it difficult to disagree—just 
so long, that is, as it was not further contended that such a leap also consti- 
tuted a valid inference or that there were any rational grounds for it. 


C. I. PEarson 


University of Auckland. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


ON NOT SEEING DOUBLE 


Richard Taylor and Timothy Duggan in their essay On Seeing Double 
(The Philosophical Quarterly, April 1958), point out that we see double. 
They argue that we see double (assuming that both eyes are open), when we 
look simultaneously at one object and attend to another object in the same 
line, which latter then appears double. (Here they rely on Thomas Reid’s 
experiments on double vision as reported in his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, Ch. VI, 8. 13). The hunter while aiming at the partridge can attend 
to the twigs, leaves, etc., and then they appear double to him. But only 
by making a special effort is he aware of his double vision ; hence most 
people, although they often see double, do not notice the fact. 

David Carl Blumenfeld, however, in his essay On Not Seeing Double 
(The Philosophical Quarterly, July 1959), attacks Taylor and Duggan, as 
follows : 

** But this is a queer thing to say! How is it possible that something 
should appear to be in any way (let alone double) without my noticing 
it at all? Isn’t it true that an appearance itself is no more than what 
appears or is in some way noticed?” (p. 264). 

So Blumenfeld holds that we do not actually (in the normal case) see 
an object as double. He says, for instance, that the double appearance of 
the twigs, leaves, etc., is not observed or noticed. And if so, we must not 
accept double vision because this would mean acceptance of ‘‘ unobserved 
sense data ’’. Blumenfeld is, therefore, in a sense a Berkeleian, for Berkeley 
also in his New Theory of Vision (1709), and later in his Theory of Vision 
Vindicated and Explained (1733) does not accept “ unobserved sense data ”’. 
Not only in the N7'V and T'V V but even in The Principles (1710) he rejects 
“unobserved sense data” when he claims that the acceptance of the 
existence of sense data without being observed is contradictory. 

There is, however, some difference between Blumenfeld and Berkeley. 
Blumenfeld dismisses double appearance and instead accepts single appear- 
ance mainly because, whereas the former is “ not observed ’’, the latter is 
“observed”. Berkeley, although he dismisses double appearance, accepts 
single appearance not so much because it appears so to the observer, but 
rather because single appearance is single even after it is interpreted in 
terms of tactile experience. Throughout N7'V he argues the necessity of 
interpreting visual experience in terms of tactile experience before it is 
accepted as real. Later he confirms this in 7 VV. 
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The reason why Berkeley specifically calls for the acceptance of an 
experience as true only after comparing vision and touch is that he considers 
perception a type of practical learning, e.g., by grasping and handling, and 
being mutually involved in things ; and the reason why he stresses the need 
to interpret visual experience in terms of tactile experience is that he regards 
tactile experience as more important and more advantageous than visual 
experience (Professor A. D. Ritchie’s Studies in the History and Methods 
of the Sciences, 1958, p. 5). 

This means that although we see single, the visual experience is merely 
the sign which indicates the tangible object, while the tangible object itself 
can be perceived by handling. But the sign and the tangible object become 
associated not necessarily but habitually in course of time. When the ob- 
server opens his eyes the sign signifies the tangible object which can be 
perceived by handling. So swift, sudden, and unnoticed is the transition 
from the sign to the tangible object that we can hardly check ourselves 
from thinking it equally the object of vision. But this is a vulgar mistake 
and untrue ; for the tangible object itself can be perceived only by handling. 

Once it is accepted that the tangible object is perceived by handling, 
the solution of double vision (if there is such a phenomenon) is easy. Now 
we can discover that what we call one pencil is one, not two or three or more, 
by handling it and then interpreting our visual experience accordingly, 
Thus a being with sight alone (such as we are not) could not decide whether 
or not his double vision or his single vision was to be preferred. In order to 
choose between single and double vision one must have, besides visual 
experience, tactile or haptic experience. Only then can one interpret one’s 
visual experience in terms of tactile or haptic experience before accepting 
it as real. 

L. P. N. Suvna 


Patna University. 
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FALSIFICATION WITHOUT EXPLORATION 


In recent years a number of ingenious attempts have been made to 
shake our faith in the soundness of the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic statements. Different philosophers have adopted totally diverse 
lines of attack against this time honoured distinction, a distinction which, 
until recently at least, served as a guiding principle of modern philosophy. 
One feature is common to all these attempts : they all begin with the assump- 
tion that the dichotomy rests on crude notions which will dissolve upon 
more subtle analysis. 

In this note we try to point out that the reverse may also be the case. 
The rejection—and not the adoption—of the analytic/synthetic dichotomy 
may at times result from unintentional simplification and rather casual 
reasoning. 

For our text we take that agreeably disruptive paper of Mr. J. W. N. 
Watkins, the paper entitled ‘‘ Confirmable and Influential Metaphysics ”’.t 
He there vigorously maintains, with the aid of a considerable number of 
portentous examples, that the dichotomy can be exhibited in the final 
stages of collapse, and he wishes to draw our attention to the large and 
important class of statements whose neglect is responsible for this collapse. 
The class includes, amongst others, certain metaphysical views on which 
Watkins bestows the somewhat menacing title of ‘‘ haunted-universe 
doctrines’’. He says: ‘‘ Although haunted-universe doctrines are un- 
empirical in the sense that they are compatible with every conceivable 
finite set of observation statements, they are not analytic or vacuous, but 
synthetic or factual, because there are empirical theories with which they 
will not be compatible ”.? All statements that cannot be falsified are to be 
taken as non-empirical. But if they happen to be verifiable, or at least 
instantiable, they are to be taken as factual. 

There are two main types of such statements. The first type includes 
“uncircumscribed existential statements which allege the existence of a 
certain object at some unspecified place and time within the universe, e.g., 
“There exists a metal which does not expand if heated’. Such statements 
are unfalsifiable but verifiable.’ In a similar position is the statement 
made by the steward on a trans-Atlantic liner when he says “ There is a 
murderer on board ”’, even though he is referring to an object confined 
within a limited space. As Watkins puts it : “‘ his statement may get verified 
—when the ship docks in New York the police may be waiting to arrest a 
man called Crippen. But unlike the statement that there is an elephant 
on board, the steward’s statement could never be falsified by an exhaustive 


1Mind, July, 1958. 
*‘Ibid., p. 345. 
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exploration of the ship ’’.* Then again, statements which assert the existence 
of something unlocalised and abstract, e.g., “There is a law of nature 
governing these phenomena ” cannot be falsified ; we can never know that 
there is not such a law, yet its presence is open to verification. 

The second type of statement under discussion is a particular sort of 
“ all-and-some ”’ statement, the sort which like “‘ Every event has a cause ” 
is both unfalsifiable and unverifiable though instantiable. Statements of 
this sort are “inconclusively confirmed, whenever the uncircumscribed 
existential statements to which they give rise get verified’. The phrase 
‘give rise’ means “to entail—in conjunction with suitable observation 
statements about an instance of the variable over which the universal 
quantifier ranges ”’. 

Now the question whether a case has been made for the existence of a 
third category of statements is an important one. If this Third Force exists 
then the Establishment propped up by that sole support of ageing empiricism 
—the analytic/synthetic distinction—will be ready for the costly alterations 
for which Watkins is already dunning us. If this Third Force does not exist, 
there must be something wrong with the credentials of its alleged members. 
From the paper brigades assembled by Watkins we shall inspect cards of 
identity in a sample of four cases. But we suggest now that the results 
of this inspection are sufficient to prove misidentification en masse to be 
responsible for a new case of an old malady : premature anti-empiricism. 


(1) THe Cask oF THE UNKNOWN MURDERER 


Clearly, Watkins is correct in saying that there is a distinct difference 
between the way in which we can recognize an elephant when we see one, 
and the way in which we can fail to recognize a murderer on sight. Not 
even in the films (any more) do murderers look like murderers. Yet is there 
no way of detecting a murderer—if not by immediate perception, by some 
more indirect method such as the use of a lie-detector device ? Suppose it is 
answered : “ Falsification must be by immediate perception, because the 
use of a lie detector requires the aid of various scientific theories about such 
connections as that between the telling of lies by a person and a change in 
his pulse rate immediately afterwards ’’. The reply to this is plain enough. 
If it is insisted upon that a statement has no empirical truth value except 
what may be established by direct perception unaided by theories, then 
the steward’s statement ‘‘ There is a murderer on board ” is not verifiable 
either. For this statement is to be verified when the ship docks in New York 
and the police arrest someone named Crippen. The arrest verifies the stew- 
ard’s statement, however, only if the truth of a large number of hypotheses 
is granted : (a) The police in New York are honest in the performance of 
their work ; (6) Their methods of investigation are reliable ; (c) No one but 
the police would wear uniforms like those worn by the people who arrested 

*Ibid., p. 347. 
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Crippen ; etc. Similarly, the statement “‘ There is no murderer on board ”’ 
which Watkins takes to be falsifiable, and hence empirical, requires the truth 
of hypotheses like those of (a), (b), (c), etc. The verifiability of the affirmative 
statement and the falsifiability of its negative counterpart are well and 
truly in the same boat. What is outlawed to the first statement by the 
demand for immediate perception is also outlawed to the second statement 
by that demand. And if the demand is dropped, so is the original claim— 
that “‘ There is a murderer on board ” cannot be falsified. Obviously it can 
be with the aid of the appropriate theories. 


(2) THE EXAMPLE OF THE NON-EXPANDING METAL 


Every uncircumscribed existential statement, that is, a statement 
asserting the existence of an “ easily recognized object at some un- 
specified place and time within the universe ” is unfalsifiable, according to 
Watkins. His reason is that it is impossible to explore the whole of the 
universe and satisfy oneself that the object in question is nowhere to be 
found. 

This, however, overlooks the fact that both the existence and the non- 
existence of objects may be established without doing any searching what- 
soever. If someone told us “ there exists a gas which does not expand when 
heated at constant pressure ” we should controvert him without even getting 
up from our armchair. We should point out that the Kinetic Theory teaches 
us that increase in heat implies increase in the momentum of the molecules, 
and, hence, either the pressure or the volume of the gas must increase upon 
heating. Therefore, Watkins’ key statement, ‘‘ Now, evidence in favour 
(there can be no evidence against) an uncircumscribed existential statement 
could only be “‘ stumbled upon ’’—you cannot make a methodical search 
of the universe 5 would seem to be an error. We do not have to make a 
methodical search of the universe. Evidence in favour of the statement 
“Helium exists somewhere in the universe in clouds of several million 
cubic feet ’’ would not need to be “stumbled upon”. We would—after 
having looked at a photograph of the Sun’s spectrum—head straight to 
the Sun, upon the hypotheses (a) Every gas has a characteristic spectrum 
(6) These spectra do not vary with the spatial co-ordinates of the gas, etc. 
Similarly there can be evidence against an uncircumscribed existential 
statement. “‘ Brownian movement ”’ can be observed. It is usually regarded 
as one of the many partial confirmations of the Kinetic Theory, and may 
thus serve as evidence against the statement, “‘ There exists a gas which 
does not expand when heated at constant pressure ”’. 

The reason that we have not considered Watkins’ own example, “ There 
exists a metal which does not expand when heated ”’ is that it is somewhat 
more complicated. Our point, however, applies to it, as it would to any 
other example, with equal force. Some physicists might hesitate to say 
whether quantum theory rules out this existence claim. They might think 

‘Ibid., pp. 346-47. 
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that the statement was not very clear: Are metals to be defined in terms 
of low electrical resistivity ? Are alloys to be included ? Over what temper- 
ature range is expansion supposed to be measured? And so forth. Our 
point is completely general, however. Only in selected cases can an existen- 
tial statement be shown to be actually falsified ; but in every case there is 
in principle a possibility of falsification by the eventual construction of 
an appropriate theory. In no case is falsification tied to the actual explora- 
tion of an infinite universe. 

The only answer that seems open to Watkins is: “ Falsification must 
be direct ”. Yet if this is so, most scientific statements—which are connected 
to observations through a complex system of hypotheses—will have to be 
classified as unfalsifiable. 


(3) Tae PRINCIPLE oF CAUSALITY 


What empirical theories or statements are ruled out by the principle 
“‘ Every event has a cause’? In other words, what makes it a ‘‘ haunted- 
universe doctrine” (a factual but non-empirical statement which is sup- 
posed to be incompatible with certain empirical theories)? True enough, 
it is incompatible with : “‘ No event has a cause ’’, ‘‘ Some events have no 
causes ’’, and even “ This event has no cause’. But are these three empirical 
statements ? How could we falsify them? Certainly not by observing an 
Event E, and seeing that it is the cause of event E,, as we might, but need 
not, be able merely to look at a white elephant and thus falsify the hypo- 
thesis that all elephants are black. As Hampshire® noted in an article 
familiar to Watkins, the presumed counter-example to the Causal Principle 
is unfalsifiable by observation alone. For ‘ This event has no cause’ means 
that no other event ever occurs as a sufficient condition of this event. And 
we could not disprove this claim by producing an instance of a sufficient 
condition. Such an instance would be one that always accompanies the 
event, and we could hardly know that by observation alone. Hence, we 
cannot verify by observation alone the claim that this event has a cause. 
Nor can we falsify it by that means. Furthermore, this example warns us 
that not all negative existential statements are falsifiable by observation 
and thus respectable. One consequence is that the Causal Principle must 
fall short of being even a “ haunted-universe doctrine”. It does not in 
the observation sense of ‘ falsify ’, forbid any falsifiable hypothesis. 


(4) Tae MetTapuysicaL DocTRINE oF ATOMISM 


One version of ‘“‘ the metaphysical doctrine of atomism”’ is given by 
Watkins as : ‘‘ For every observable change there exists a changed arrange- 
ment of invisible atoms ”.? This is not bereft of ‘‘ factual content ”’, for the 
doctrine “ by entailing a corpuscular theory of light, rules out the falsifiable 
hypothesis that light is transmitted instantaneously’. This story about 


*** Multiply General Sentences ’’, Analysis, March, 1950. 
"Ibid., p. 350. 
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the atomic doctrine ruling out the instantaneous transmission of light is a 
fictitious tale for two reasons. The first is that the doctrine is compatible 
with light being incorporeal. The phenomenon of light may be accompanied 
by a change of atomic arrangement not in the light itself but, for example, 
in the source of the light. The second reason is that the corpuscular theory 
of light does not rule out the possibility of the instantaneous transmission 
of light. 

It would only be necessary to stipulate that light atoms are the type of 
corpuscles that travel with infinite velocity. 

But these objections are incidental. Let us assume for a moment that 
the atomic doctrine does rule out the hypothesis that light is transmitted 
instantaneously. Is this latter hypothesis a falsifiable one? Not if we 
insist upon the need to produce a falsifying instance which is directly observ- 
able. There is ample evidence that light travels with finite velocity. These 
pieces of evidence depend for their support upon theories of varying com- 
plexity. In other words, the pieces of evidence are indirect to different 
degrees. Could there be any direct observation by means of which light 
could be perceived (immediately) to travel with finite velocity ? 

And so the story goes. Either Watkins must be generous enough to 
grant an empirical status to all statements for which it can be shown that 
they might, in some degree, come into conflict, directly or indirectly, with 
observations ; or he must be parsimonious and confine falsification, as he 
has, to that by direct observation. His generosity will result in the dis- 
appearance of all the alleged members of the Third Force : they will become 
empirical statements. His parsimony will make most scientific statements 
unempirical, a conclusion which might be unwelcome though bearable. 
But, worse, it will ensure that his ‘‘ haunted-universe doctrines ’’ haunt us 
no more. They will, in fact, forbid no empirical hypotheses. Their absence 
from the considerations of scientists will be as unnoticeable as their presence. 


GEORGE SCHLESSINGER 
RosBErt Brown 
Australian National University. 
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Individuals. By P. F. Strawson. (London: Methuen. 1959. Pp. 255. 
Price 25s). 


PART I 


The sub-title of this book is ‘‘ An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics ”, 
and its aim is to describe a section of the actual structure of our thought 
about the world. It is divided into two parts. The thesis of the first part 
is that material bodies and persons are the basic particulars in our conceptual 
scheme, and the second part explores the connection between the idea of 
a particular and the idea of an object of reference. The shape of the argu- 
ment of the first part is Kantian, and its conclusions are conditional neces- 
sities : it starts from the general character of our thought, and attempts to 
establish that, given this general character, some of its special features are 
indispensable. The second part is constructed on a different plan : it brings 
together two disparate but traditionally associated distinctions, the dis- 
tinction between subject and predicate and the distinction between particu- 
lars and universals, tries to establish the degree of affinity between them, 
and produces an original theory to explain this affinity. These are the 
main lines of the book. It is also rich in important subsidiary themes. 
Everything in it is treated with imagination and meticulous care for detail. 
Daring generalizations are supported by arguments of admirable craftsman- 
ship. It not only looks exciting, but also looks as if it will work. The self- 
imposed limitations of much recent linguistic philosophy are not necessary 
conditions of success. 

However, there will probably be misgivings about a limitation that Mr. 
Strawson does impose on his work. He claims that the categories and con- 
cepts that he investigates are too deep and primordial to be affected in 
any major way by the subsequent development of disciplines like mathe- 
matics and physics. This may be so. It may even be obviously so. But 
some will need arguments to establish that the later exteusions of the category 
of particulars necessarily leave the central core so largely unaffected. But 
Mr. Strawson limits himself to the old city, and leaves the suburbs almost 
unexplored, and, although this procedure is defensible, it is difficult not to 
feel uneasy at the completeness of his isolation of ordinary thought from 
technical thought. 

There are other, connected doubts, which concern only the first part of 
the book, and which will certainly be felt by those who have not already 
accepted the general principles on which it is based. Are its conclusions 
possibly a little too reassuring, and its answers to scepticism and to the 
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wilder kind of speculation a little too comforting, like the political views 
of a class that feels secure in its privileges ? Even the name that is given 
to the other kind of metaphysics, “ Revisionary ”’, suggests that, if a system 
is sufficiently novel, it cannot really have been intended to reveal the struc- 
ture of our thought. But perhaps the criterion of naturalism in metaphysics 
is not so clear. 

Chapter I investigates the ways in which we identify particulars, and 
uses the results of this investigation to support the thesis that, for us, 
material bodies are basic particulars. 

Two people, at home in the world, are engaged in conversation. How 
can one identify a particular in such a way that the other can identify it 
too? If it is within the range of demonstratives, he can use them ; otherwise 
he must use descriptions. But if descriptions are entirely general, they do 
not guarantee uniqueness .of reference. However, this seldom hinders com- 
munication, and in any case the speaker could always make certain of 
uniqueness of reference by using a description that uniquely related the 
particular to the place where they are standing. The system of spatio- 
temporal relations, on which this method relies, is unified, necessarily indi- 
viduating, and includes both people. 

Since people do not continuously observe the whole universe, the unity 
of the system depends on the reidentification of some particulars : for if 
sleep or absence interrupts one person’s observation of a spatio-temporal 
tract, then, though he may sometimes rely on the continuous observation 
of another person, it must frequently happen that he will be unable to 
connect two tracts unless he reidentifies in one a particular which has al- 
ready occurred in the other, and which has not been under observation in 
the interval. Now, whenever he does this, a philosophical sceptic will suggest 
that he does not really know that it is a case of numerical identity rather 
than qualitative identity—perhaps a special kind of qualitative identity, 
but still only qualitative identity. Therefore, the sceptic will insist, either 
the word “ reidentify ” does not mean what it seems to mean, or what it 
means can never be known to be true. But the second half of the dilemma 
presents a doubt which it is logically impossible to remove ; and the first 
half shows that what the sceptic is really doing is rejecting the whole con- 
ceptual scheme within which alone such a doubt makes sense. Therefore 
what he says should be treated as a piece of revisionary metaphysics, and 
not as a description of our predicament. 

Is there a class of basic particulars? I.e., is there a class of particulars 
such that, as things are, it would not be possible to make all the identifying 
references that we do make to particulars of other classes unless we some- 
times made identifying references to particulars of that class, whereas it 
would be possible to make all the identifying references that we do make 
to particulars of that class without ever making identifying references to 
particulars of other classes? Mr. Strawson argues that material bodies, or 
particulars that have material bodies, are basic in this sense, and his main 
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argument uses as a premiss his recent conclusion that identification rests 
ultimately on location in a unitary spatio-temporal framework. This im. 
mediately excludes private experiences and the theoretical constructs of 
physics. For basic particulars must be public and literally perceptible, 
However, not all particulars that satisfy these requirements are basic, 
And the remainder of the chapter is devoted to showing that the only ones 
that are in fact basic are material bodies and particulars that have material 
bodies, and that this is necessarily so, since no other particulars, or at least 
no others among available major categories, would yield a unitary spatio- 
temporal framework. So the conclusion is offered both as a fact and as a 
conditional necessity. 

Chapter II contains a highly imaginative description of a purely auditory 
world, which is designed to show one way in which the scope of this Kantian 
argument is limited. The argument bases itself on our existing spatio- 
temporal scheme. But might this not have been different ? E.g., might it 
not have had the same elaborate form without actually being spatio-temporal, 
and so without using material bodies as basic particulars? This is a large 
and abstruse question, and Mr. Strawson begins by reducing it. He puts 
aside the problem of communication, concentrates on one person’s identifying 
thought about particulars, and asks what is necessitated by their objectivity. 
Or, to put the question from the subject’s point of view, What is necessitated 
by non-solipsistic consciousness ? Now an objective particular is one that 
is regarded by the subject as distinct both from himself and from his ex- 
periences. So if a purely auditory world is to contain objective particulars, 
there must at least be a criterion for reidentifying sounds, and this must 
be a criterion of numerical, and not qualitative, identity. Mr. Strawson 
supplies this criterion without using space, in the following way. He divides 
sounds into the master-sound and others (henceforth sounds tout court). 
The different pitches of the master-sound, which varies continuously through 
time, are to play the role of spatial positions, and, when the subject has to 
judge the numerical identity of sounds, he uses this principle : if a sound § 
that is qualitatively identical with an earlier sound 8, occurs at the same 
pitch of the master-sound as §,, then it is numerically identical with 8, ; 
and if it occurs at a different pitch of the master-sound, it is merely qualita- 
tively identical with 8,. (Sounds cannot perform the analogue of movement). 
Of course, the subject might not accept this conceptual scheme, but he could 
not consistently use it in order to reject it, like a philosophical sceptic. 

It might be objected that in the purely auditory world two particulars 
cannot be perceived simultaneously. (The master-sound is, of course, not 
a particular, but a dimension). But the analogy will anyway be imperfect. 
Another imperfection is the subject’s lack of any idea of himself as observer. 
This one is more important, since in default of this idea he could not work 
out a distinction between himself and his objects, and so achieve non- 
solipsistic consciousness. What more is needed in order to give him this 
idea ? The chapter ends with various tentative suggestions, but this ques- 
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tion, which is an essential part of the reduced form of the original question, 
remains unanswered for the purely auditory world. 

In these two chapters Mr. Strawson treats old topics in a new way. He 
does not claim that his basic particulars are either more real than others, 
or form the basis to which others can be reduced. Instead, he traces an 
order of identifiability, an order which, given the conditions of our experi- 
ence, he claims to be necessary. Other conditions might produce a different 
order. And divergent treatments of these topics are best construed as 
attempts to describe different orders, not our own. But why are different 
treatments relegated to a different competition ? Because they fail in this 
one. But does this establish a different intention ? And how is their failure 
judged ? Is it perhaps prejudged by the limited scope of the inquiry? For 
when Mr. Strawson tries to determine which particulars are basic in our 
system, he confines himself to available major categories. However, this 
is not just a convenient limitation imposed on the scope of the inquiry. 
Behind it there lies the belief that the old quarter of our conceptual city is 
firmly based on its own established criteria. How is this belief justified ? 

Now it would be a mistake to suppose that the starting-point of Mr. 
Strawson’s inquiry—two people engaged in conversation—prejudges its 
outcome. For even philosophers who eventually abandon our conceptual 
scheme have to start within it. But do all who appear to abandon it really 
abandon it? Is it quite impossible that problematical scepticism should 
give a more revealing picture of the world as we ordinarily see it? If it is 
impossible, it will be so because the established criteria of ordinary state- 
ments are wholly adequate. Could they fail to be wholly adequate? Or 
could there never be a class of ordinary statements with a gap between 
what they mean and the most that we could know? It would be too much 
to expect of Mr. Strawson that he should immediately close these gaps at 
all the points where they might threaten his conclusions. A crucial one— 
affecting other minds—is left open until Chapter III. But some are never 
explicitly closed. However, he implies that the strategy of his counter- 
attack on scepticism has a general validity. So it is important to study it 
the first time that he takes the field. 

How effective, then, is the argument with which he meets the philo- 
sophical sceptic’s doubt about the numerical identity of material bodies 
that are not continuously observed ? Obviously it is logically impossible 
to resolve this doubt, since a counterfactual conditional cannot be straight- 
forwardly verified. “‘ If I had continued to observe it . . .”’, but I did not. 
A sceptical doubt about a particular type of case could be resolved by 
shifting this blind spot : but this philosophical doubt always follows the 
blind spot wherever it goes. Certainly this makes it unreal. But senseless ? 
If it were senseless, it is hard to see how the philosophical sceptic could be 
offering us a new conceptual scheme. For if the meaning of these counter- 
factual conditionals does not go beyond the best possible evidence for them, 
will he not merely be offering us new words? Will he not just be suggesting 
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that we use the words ‘ special kind of qualitative identity ’ instead of the. 


words ‘numerical identity ’, without any difference of meaning? If so, 
this “special kind of qualitative identity” will provide us with equally 


reliable links between different spatio-temporal tracts. Mr. Strawson cannot ° 


take away the sceptic’s cake and refuse to eat it. 

But is the doubt senseless? Obviously there must be some decrease 
of certainty when the criterion of numerical identity is extended from cases 
that are, to cases that are not, continuously observed. But perhaps the 
decrease is insufficient to give the doubt sense. Still, the existence of a gap, 
however small, between the meaning of a statement and the best possible 
criteria for it is important and easily missed. It is easily missed if the sceptic 
is offered a flat choice between accepting and rejecting criteria, as he is in 


Mr. Strawson’s purely auditory world.! It is important because it shows that — 


even with ordinary statements our needs are not simply created by, and 
therefore not exactly commensurate with, the possibility of satisfying them. 

What made these two people at home in the world? The thesis of Chapter 
III is that for us consciousness can be non-solipsistic only because our con- 
cept of a person is the concept of an embodied subject—i.e. the concept of 
a particular to which we can ascribe both states of consciousness and physical 
characteristics—and because this concept is primitive. Obviously we do 
possess the concept of an embodied subject, but argument is needed in 
order to establish that it is a primitive concept, and that our possession of 
it is a conditional necessity. An elaborate arrangement is offered in support 
of these conclusions, an argument that seeks to show that my ownership of 
my states of consciousness would be unintelligible to me unless I already 
understood the ascription of states of consciousness to other identifiable 
particulars like myself. 

The argument develops dialectically out of an examination of two rival 
theories about persons, the Cartesian Two-Substance Theory and the No- 
ownership Theory. Any such theory has to explain our possession of the 
concept of an embodied subject. Now it is an important fact that my body 
is unique in the way that it causes some of my perceptual experiences and 
is the object of others. But the unique position of the body does not necessi- 
tate our possession of the concept of an embodied subject. Therefore some 
theory is needed in order to explain it. 

The No-Ownership Theory insists that all ownership has to be a con- 
tingent matter. Therefore, though it concedes that all my experiences are 


1It is perhaps significant that in the purely auditory world negative identity-state- 
ments lack the usual counter-factual implication. In our world the statement that 
one material body is not identical with another implies that, if one had been continu- 
ously observed until the other was also observed, they would not have coincided. But 
in the purely auditory world the analogous counterfactual conditional is ruled out for 
two reasons. First, two sounds can never be heard together. Secondly, although there 
are probably counterfactual conditionals beginning ‘“ If the pitch of the master-sound 
had been different at that moment .. .’’, a sound cannot ‘‘ move ”’ from one pitch 
of the master-sound to another ; and so, presumably, no sense can be attached to the 
supposition that a sound might have occurred at a different pitch of the master-sound 
from the one at which it did in fact occur. 
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owned by (causally dependent on) this body, it denies that they are owned 
(in some more intimate way) by an ego. But this is inconsistent. For the 
theory must, but cannot, account for the meaning of ‘my’, or ‘ owned 
by me’. This cannot mean ‘all’, since in that case the conceded state- 
ment would merely be false : yet, if it has the restricted meaning ‘ owned 
by this body’, the conceded statement would avoid falsehood only by 
ceasing to be contingent ; and the theory could not allow any other way 
of restricting its meaning. Moreover, it is incompatible with the fact that 
I do refer to my own states of consciousness. For I cannot refer to them 
except as the states of consciousness of a particular person, viz. myself, 
and here the word ‘ of’ must signify non-contingent ownership. 

Now my non-contingent ownership of my own states of consciousness 
would be unintelligible to me unless I already understood the ascription of 
states of consciousness to other particulars like myself. But these partic- 
ulars must be identifiable. And this rules out the Cartesian Theory. For 
I could not identify another subject if that subject necessarily lacked 
physical characteristics. 

A Cartesian might claim that I could identify such a subject indirectly, 
as the subject of those experiences that are related to another body in the 
same unique causal way in which my experiences are related to this body. 
But this claim would be invalid. For I could not understand the analogy 
unless I already understood the phrase ‘ my states of consciousness ’, and 
I could not understand this phrase unless I already understood the ascription 
of states of consciousness to other identifiable particulars like myself. 

It follows that the concept of a person as a particular to which we can 
ascribe both states of consciousness and physical characteristics is one that 
we must possess, and must possess as a primitive concept, if we are to main- 
tain non-solipsistic consciousness. Any attempt to put non-solipsistic 
consciousness back to some earlier stage in the logical order of understanding 
necessarily fails. For if the Cartesian imagines himself back at a point 
where the concept of a person is split into its two components, he will find 
that, at that point, the distinction between himself and what is not himself 
would be unintelligible. All his attempts to make it intelligible will run up 
against a use of the word ‘my’ which signifies non-contingent ownership, 
and which cannot be understood at that stage. The concept of a bodiless 
subject is a secondary concept which can only grow out of the concept of 
an embodied subject. 

Mr. Strawson draws from his main thesis the corollary that the available 
criteria for the ascription of states of consciousness to other people must 
sometimes be, in some sense, logically adequate. For if the meaning of 
such ascriptions always went beyond the best available evidence for them, 
the surplus would have to rest on an analogy with one’s own possession of 
states of consciousness. But in that case, for the reason already given, the 
basis of the analogy would be unintelligible. And this shows that the 
philosophical sceptic about other minds is really depriving us of more than 
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he admits. For if the criteria for the ascription of states of consciousness 
to other people were never logically adequate, even the ascription of states 
of consciousness to oneself would be unintelligible. So here the philosophical 
sceptic is rejecting the conceptual scheme within which alone his doubts 
can be stated. His problem of other minds cannot be coherently posed. 

Chapter IV contains a fine development of the theme of Leibniz’ Mona- 
dology, which advances the general investigation in two ways. First, it 
supports the thesis that entirely general descriptions cannot guarantee 
uniqueness of reference. Secondly, it raises the question whether, when I 
refer to a person, there might be a partial failure of uniqueness of reference, 
because there might be two exactly similar conscious subjects attached to 
a single body. This question would be insoluble if it arose, and it would 
arise only if the concept of a conscious subject were primitive, which it is 
not. This is why Hume’s search for a principle of unity for a particular 
conscious subject inevitably failed. 

These two chapters are rich in allusions to the work of other philosophers, 
and in suggestions for their interpretation, and the points of affinity and 
divergence between the views of Mr. Strawson and those of Leibniz and 
Wittgenstein are very revealing. However, he keeps all this out of the main 
line of his argument. So a critique of his thesis need not take up historical 
questions, however fascinating they may be in themselves. 

The crucial issue is whether the philosophical sceptic about other minds 
really is rejecting the conceptual scheme within which alone his doubts 
can be stated. Mr. Strawson’s conclusion, that he is, rests on an elaborate 
Kantian argument, which seeks to demonstrate that our conceptual scheme 
has a very rigid structure, in which non-solipsistic consciousness necessitates 
the concept of an embodied subject. But it may be that the argument 
succeeds in showing only that non-solipsistic consciousness makes it natural 
to have this concept, or even very unnatural not to have it. If so, Mr. Straw- 
son’s thesis would be an exaggeration, but an illuminating exaggeration. 
Now this central doubt, about the rigidity of the structure, is independent 
of the question whether we do, in fact, possess such a concept—and obviously 
we do. But it is not independent of the question whether we possess this 
concept as a primitive concept. For someone who doubted the rigidity of 
the structure would be suggesting that this concept might not be primitive, 
that it might really be possible to build it up out of its two components: 
He might even claim that a problematically sceptical theory about the 
connection between the two components would give a more revealing 
account of our conceptual scheme as it is. For the truth of one such meta- 
physical description does not necessarily exclude the truth—even the deeper 
truth—of another. 

Is Mr. Strawson’s treatment of philosophical scepticism about other 
minds effective ? There are two inconspicuous differences between it and 
his treatment of philosophical scepticism about the identity of material 
bodies that are not continuously observed. First, he does not condemn 
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philosophical doubt about other minds as senseless, but only as unstatable. 
Secondly, his condemnation of it rests on an indirect argument. For he 
does not argue directly, that it goes beyond the best available criteria : he 
argues indirectly, that it destroys the concept of one’s own possession of 
states of consciousness, and thus removes the necessary condition of its 
own statement. 

Now it is unlikely that the first of these two differences is important to 
Mr. Strawson. It might look important, because it is exceedingly difficult to 
believe that philosophical doubt about other minds is senseless : for this 
time my blind spot seems to cover something big, and I cannot shift it from 
one type of case to another even once, without accepting hearsay, which 
would be circular. However, it would be small consolation to be told that 
my doubt might have sense, if I could not grasp that sense and state it. 
Consequently this possibility is irrelevant to Mr. Strawson’s thesis, and in 
fact he seems to obliterate the distinction on which it is based when he 
allows the inferences from having sense to having a criterion and from having 
a criterion to being statable. 

But the second of the two differences is very important, since it is only 
the indirect argument that supports the claim that the philosophical sceptic 
about other minds is really rejecting our conceptual scheme. For suppose 
that Mr. Strawson had simply argued directly that the philosophical sceptic’s 
doubt is senseless, or could not be stated by him, because it goes beyond 
the best available criteria. In that case the sceptic could not have been 
charged with rejecting our conceptual scheme, and recommending another. 
For he could not have been represented as recommending anything more 
than a change of words : instead of talking about “ another person’s states 
of consciousness ’’, he would have us talk about “not altogether reliable 
signs of another person’s states of consciousness’. And behind whatever 
words were used the only part of the concept that the direct argument 
would allow to be legitimate would be a part which the sceptic’s doubts 
would not touch. So if the direct argument is used, such a verbal recom- 
mendation could not possibly have any repercussions on the concept of 
one’s own possession of states of consciousness. But the indirect argument 
creates an entirely new situation. For it tries to demonstrate that, if the 
sceptic said that he could understand the sense of his own doubt only by 
extrapolating from his own case, he would be wrong, because his doubt 
would deprive him of the concept of his own possession of states of con- 
sciousness. 

But, it might be objected, the direct argument cannot be incompatible 
with the thesis that the philosophical sceptic is really rejecting our conceptual 
scheme. For Mr. Strawson claimed that the philosophical sceptic about 
the identity of material bodies that are not continuously observed was 
really rejecting our conceptual scheme, and against that sceptic he used the 
direct argument. Admittedly, he also used an indirect argument : not, of 
course, the indirect argument that the sceptic was destroying the concept 
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of the identity of material bodies that are continuously observed, since that 
would not be plausible ; but the indirect argument that he was destroying 
the concept of a unified spatio-temporal scheme. But with it he used the 
direct argument. 

A reply to this objection is the suggestion made earlier, that Mr. Strawson 
is mistaken when he claims that philosophical scepticism about the identity 
of material bodies that are not continuously observed is both senseless and 
a rejection of our conceptual scheme. If this suggestion were correct, it 
would be possible to maintain the incompatibility between the direct argu- 
ment and the charge of rejecting our conceptual scheme. Then Mr. Straw- 
son’s strategy would allow him to attack one of the two philosophical scep. 
tics as a rejector, but not the other. The only rejection that could be attrib- 
uted to the sceptic about the identity of material bodies that are not con- 
tinuously observed is the rejection of words, whereas the sceptic about other 
minds could be charged with rejecting both words and concepts. 

But can the charge be substantiated ? Is the indirect argument valid ? 
Now this argument does not deny the conditional statement that, if I already 
possessed the concept of my ownership of states of consciousness, I might 
succeed in understanding, by extrapolation, another person’s ownership of 
states of consciousness. But this step would certainly have to be declared 
invalid by anyone who used the direct argument at this point. So the reason 
why Mr. Strawson leaves it unquestioned might be that he would never use 
the direct argument here : and if this is so, the reason for it might possibly 
be that it is difficult for him to believe that, if, per impossibile for him, I did 
already possess the concept of my ownership of states of consciousness as 
an independent concept, I would be unable to raise intelligible doubts 
about another person’s ownership of states of consciousness. In any case, 
it is important to notice that the indirect argument does not contain the 
direct argument as a part of itself, although it might look as if it does. In- 
deed, it could not, if the previous analysis of the two arguments is correct. 

The indirect argument does not deny the conditional statement, but 
only denies that its protasis could be fulfilled before its apodosis ; or rather 
it maintains that there could be no question of extrapolation here, because 
the independent acquisition of the concept of my ownership of states of 
consciousness is impossible. And this rests on the difficult thesis that the 
genesis of my concept of my ownership and the genesis of my concept of 
another’s ownership of states of consciousness must occur at the same 
point in the logical order of my understanding. 

Let us concentrate on what is obviously the more important half of 
this thesis, and ask what makes it impossible that my concept of another’s 
ownership of states of consciousness should arrive second. According to 
the indirect argument the reason why this is impossible is that, if I did not 
already possess the concept of another’s ownership of states of consciousness, 
I could not understand the phrase ‘ my states of consciouesness ’, because 
I could not see any difference between the meaning of this phrase and the 
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meaning of the phrase ‘all states of consciousness’. Now let us concede 
for the moment that the word ‘my’ here really does need the word ‘ an- 
other’s ’ as an equally rich contrast. And let us first ask exactly how much 
is supposed to be included in this concept of another person’s ownership 
of states of consciousness. 

If I understand the possibility that another person might own states of 
consciousness, then presumably I must understand the possibility that I 
might identify him, either as a complex of body and subject, or as a subject 
attached to a body. But this immediately brings us back again to the central 
problem, whether my ascription of states of consciousness to him necessarily 
goes beyond the best criteria available to me. Now, of course, there is a 
question here about the correct use of the word ‘ criterion’: but under- 
neath this question there lies the much more important question whether 
my ascription does or does not go beyond the maximum amount of evidence 
that I could acquire. 

If it does not, the direct argument could be used, and then, as has been 
shown, the conclusion of the indirect argument could not be correct. Nor 
could the indirect argument even begin to work. For its starting-point is 
the concept of another person’s ownership of states of consciousness, and 
in this concept it will not be including anything that the sceptic wants 
to reject. 

If, on the other hand, my ascription does necessarily go beyond the 
maximum amount of evidence that I could acquire, the indirect argument 
seems to break down almost as soon as it begins. For, though my concept 
of another person’s ownership of states of consciousness is not supposed to 
be independent of my concept of my ownership of states of consciousness, 
it must add something, since, if it added nothing, possession of it could 
not be a necessary condition of anything. But if what it adds includes an 
unverifiable surplus of meaning, how could I understand it ? According to 
Mr. Strawson, I could not achieve this understanding by extrapolating 
from my own case. For the whole point of his indirect argument is that I 
could not independently understand the concept of my ownership of states 
of consciousness. But how, then, could I achieve the understanding that 
I need? Any attempt to answer this question without appealing to extra- 
polation seems to be vulnerable to a stronger version of the direct argument. 
For an unverifiable, unextrapolated surplus of meaning really does seem to 
be something that I could not grasp. And if I could not grasp this surplus 
without extrapolation, and if extrapolation is repudiated, and if the surplus 
is included in my concept of another person’s ownership of states of con- 
sciousness, then my possession of this concept cannot be a necessary con- 
dition of my possession of the concept of my ownership of states of con- 
sciousness : for there is no doubt that I do understand the ascription of 
states of consciousness to myself. And, of course, the rest of what is in- 
cluded in my possession of the concept of another person’s ownership of 
states of consciousness, namely my understanding of the best available 
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criteria, is not something that the sceptic could possibly be represented as 
subtracting from our conceptual scheme. 

If this objection is valid, the indirect argument succumbs to a dilemma. 
On one alternative, the alleged necessary condition of my possession of the 
concept of my ownership of states of consciousness includes nothing that 
the sceptic would reject. On the other alternative, it includes something 
that he would reject, but it cannot give any account of it. Nor can the in- 
direct argument fall back on the mere fact that we have the concept of an 
embodied subject. For though its conclusion is that this double concept is 
primitive, its cogency depends on establishing the meaning of each of the 
two components separately. And this it cannot do, because a condition of 
its validity is that the surplus component should not be understood by extra- 
polation, and this condition makes the surplus component unintelligible. 

If the word ‘ my’ really does need the word ‘ another’s ’ as an equally 
rich contrast, it seems that this need could not be met by the suggestion 
that ascriptions of states of consciousness to others have an unverifiable, 
unextrapolated surplus of meaning. But there is another alternative which, 
in Mr. Strawson’s exposition, is suggested by the Cartesian theorist, who 
claims that I could identify another subject indirectly, as the subject of 
the experiences that are related to another body in the same unique causal 
way in which my experiences are reiated to this body. According to this 
suggestion, ascriptions of states of consciousness to others have an un- 
verifiable, extrapolated surplus of meaning. Mr. Strawson rejects it by the 
indirect argument. How, he asks, could the use of the word ‘my’, which 
is the basis of the analogy, be independently understood? Let us waive 
the previous objection to what seemed to be the thesis of the indirect argu- 
ment, and try to answer this question. Perhaps the answer is that, though 
the premiss of an analogical argument must be understood independently 
of its conclusion, the basis of an analogical extension of meaning need not 
be understood independently of the extended meaning. “‘ But what, then, 
is being extended?” Well, what was extended when the meaning of the 
word ‘moon’ was extended from our moon to other moons? ‘“ But our 
moon was not everything.’’ Neither were my experiences. ‘‘ But surely 
the extension changes the meaning of the basis?” If it does, perhaps only 
part of the meaning of the word ‘my’ is extended, and then this extension 
immediately enriches the meaning of its own basis. In some such way the 
suggestion attributed to the Cartesian theorist might well be a correct 
description, if not of the actual growth, at least of the real structure of this 
part of our conceptual scheme. 

The case for it would be strengthened by the elimination of a third 
alternative, which Mr. Strawson calls the No-ownership Theory. Since this 
theory maintains that all ownership of states of consciousness is contingent 
ownership by bodies, it would be a comparatively simple matter for it to 
provide the word ‘ my ’ with an equally rich contrast. Can it be eliminated ? 
The argument that Mr. Strawson uses to eliminate it might be questioned. 
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He argues that, if I say that my states of consciousness contingently belong 
to this body, I must be prepared to explain which states of consciousness 
I mean ; and that I can explain this only by saying that they are the states 
of consciousness that necessarily belong to a certain person, namely myself. 
Moreover, this is how I do in fact refer to my states of consciousness. But 
it is a question how my reference ought to be interpreted. And, though 
the No-ownership Theory may be a very implausible interpretation, it does 
not seem to be eliminated by this argument. For could I not explain which 
states of consciousness I mean by saying that they are the ones that con- 
tingently belong to this body? If I said this, I need not be implying that 
they might have belonged to another body, but only that they might not 
have existed. This would, of course, make it a necessary truth that, if they 
had not belonged to this body, they would not have existed : and it would 
any way be a necessary truth that, if they had not existed, I could not 
have referred to them both categorically and successfully. But it would 
not be a necessary truth that they belong to this body. Nor would I require 
another kind of ownership that would be necessary. The necessity that is 
required would be secured by my method of reference, which would super- 
impose it on the ordinary contingent connection with this body. 

Finally, there is the fourth alternative, that my ascriptions of states of 
consciousness to others do not necessarily go beyond the maximum amount 
of evidence that I could acquire. But it is exceedingly hard to believe this, 
And the only thing that might suggest that Mr. Strawson believes it is his 
corollary, that we must sometimes possess criteria for the ascription of 
states of consciousness to others that are, in some sense, logically adequate. 
But this corollary is at least capable of being interpreted in a less sweeping 
way, and everything else in his treatment points to the opposite belief. 

If the suggestion that Mr. Strawson attributes to the Cartesian theorist 
were correct, would the thesis, that, if we are to have non-solipsistic con- 
sciousness, the concept of an embodied subject must be primitive, still 
stand? That depends on what the thesis entails. If it entails that my 
ascriptions of states of consciousness to others must sometimes be, in some 
sense, logically adequate—and Mr. Strawson draws this corollary from it— 
and if this means that they must sometimes lack the unverifiable surplus 
of meaning that gives the sceptic his opening—and Mr. Strawson may 
possibly interpret the corollary in this way—then this part of the thesis 
would not stand. But the remainder of the thesis is probably far more 
important. For if it could be established that, even if part of my ascription 
of states of consciousness is problematical, and even if I can understand the 
meaning of this problematical part only by extrapolation from my own 
case, nevertheless my understanding of it is a necessary condition of my 
full understanding of the ascription of states of consciousness to myself, 
this would be an extremely important result. For it would hardly matter 
then whether we regarded a person as one thing or as two things, so long 
as we insisted that the problematical thing could be identified only through 
the non-problematical thing. 
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Does the more important part of Mr. Strawson’s thesis stand firm? It 
does, if the suggestion that he attributes to the Cartesian theorist has been 
established. But has it? Not unless my understanding of the phrase ‘ my 
states of consciousness’ really does need an equally rich contrast. But 
this is difficult to doubt. For though there might be a stage before extra. 
polation when the phrase ‘my states of consciousness’ meant no more 
than ‘ states of consciousness ’, it must afterwards denote a limited collection. 
So it looks as though my understanding of the word ‘ my’ here absolutely 
necessitates my understanding of some principle of limitation or individua- 
tion. Here, of course, we immediately think of the principle that we our- 
selves use, whatever that may be. But what other principle could there be ? 

Might it not be just possible to devise a principle of individuation that 
could be applied to what would ordinarily be called my states of conscious- 
ness from within, in order to divide them into two sets that were linked by 
memory but sufficiently different from one another to be called two person- 
alities ? Mr. Strawson does not consider this suggestion. But he does con- 
sider and reject the more extreme suggestion that an observer could, from 
the outside, make such a division between two exactly similar sets of states 
of consciousness attached to a single body. Now it is true that, if the phrase 
‘exactly similar’ is not confined to entirely general descriptions, this 
extreme suggestion is as empty as the suggestion that I am now holding 
in my right hand two exactly similar pens, instead of the one that I should 
ordinarily be said to be holding : and it is important that this emptiness 
remains when the suggestion is applied to my states of consciousness from 
within. But does this show that Hume’s search for a principle of unity for 
a particular subject was necessarily unsuccessful ? Mr. Strawson says that 
it does. But might not Hume have fallen back on the less extreme suggestion, 
according to which the two sets of states of consciousness would not be 
‘exactly similar’ is not confined to entirely general descriptions, this 
unity, since we do not in fact possess it. And perhaps this is the important 
point. For even if he had succeeded in devising it, it would necessarily have 
been very different from the principle which we ourselves use, and so the 
resulting concept of the ownership of states of consciousness would neces- 
sarily have been different from ours. But would it have been so different 
that it would not really have counted as a concept of ownership ? Or does 
this small loophole allow the possibility that the concept of a pure subject 
could be primitive ? If so, it might be possible to close it by further argu- 
ments. 

Some of the things that Mr. Strawson says in the first part of his book 
might suggest that he is uncritically conservative, and assumes that facts 
are necessities. But this is far from true. If his elaborate arguments still 
leave an opening for the problematical sceptic, this is partly because a 
more complete theory of meaning is needed. Certainly one feels that both 
the indirect argument for the full version of his thesis (the version that 
entails that ascriptions of states of consciousness to others sometimes lack 
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an unverifiable surplus of meaning) and the arguments here advanced 
against it are finely drawn, and their connection with real life, through the 
words ‘criterion’ and ‘evidence’, not firmly established. And if, even 
without this corollary, his thesis is not absolutely proven, this is partly 
because it is not clear how close any concept of ownership of states of con- 
sciousness has to be to our concept. But this is a less serious objection to 
a more important contention. In any case, his whole investigation of our 
conceptual scheme is profound, and it succeeds in showing that, given 
certain of its features, the absence of certain others would be unnatural, 
even if their presence is not inevitable. 


(To be continued) 
Davip PEARS 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Therapeia—Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. By Ropert E. Cusuman. (Chapel Hill; 
University of North Carolina Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. xxiv + 322, 
Price 48s). 


This is a careful and well-referenced book, and I have found it interesting and 
stimulating, though there is much in it with which I should disagree. The stimulation 
and the disagreement arise in part from the very definite point of view which Professor 
Cushman adopts in his interpretation, and which he follows throughout with a pertin- 
acity which at least succeeds in exposing some real philosophical problems. In his 
first chapter he stresses the influence of Socrates on Plato—‘ The near omnipresence 
of Socrates in the dialogues. . . is evidence enough that Plato’s encounter with Socrates 
constituted a kind of germinal matrix and continuing inspiration of much of his re- 
flection upon existence’ (p. 4). But, on Cushman’s view, for Socrates the virtuous 
soul not merely leads to a certain pattern of private and public conduct. It is man’s 
link with a “ trans-empirical ” environment—* it is our contention that the importance 
Socrates attaches to the soul and its care is inseparable from what may be called its 
trans-phenomenal reach ’”’ (p. 15). It is this view, Cushman believes, that Plato in- 
herits from Socrates and that is fundamental in understanding the dialogues. He holds 
then that in Plato’s view virtue is a condition of knowledge and observes (p. xix) that 
Plato ‘‘ must be taken strictly at his word when, in the Seventh Epistle (344a), he 
asserts that knowledge of “ abiding reality ’’ cannot begin to germinate in “ alien 
states of mind ”’ or in the mind of him who is of a perverse “ habit ’’ of soul’. Thus in 
Plato metaphysical knowledge of ultimate reality is conditional on goodness of soul. 
Such knowledge, moreover, is “ decisional ’’ in nature, that is, it depends on acknow- 
ledgement and acceptance by the whole personality, for “ it seems to have been Plato’s 
conviction that what comes to be known (not what is) of the scale of available Being 
rests back upon “ irreducible choices of personality ’”’ (p. 260). It follows from this 
that though for Plato “‘ knowledge of ultimate reality took the form of self-authentica- 
tion’ (p. 236), it did not admit of demonstration in Aristotle’s sense. Given then 
the decisional nature of knowledge, and the interdependence of knowledge and virtue, 
the problem of bringing men to knowledge was a complicated one, since it required 
*‘ the revolutionizing of the entire mind ”’ (p. xxi). Thus Plato’s educational discipline 
was literally a Therapeia. Its instrument was dialectic, and in Chapter IX (the True 
Rhetorical and Persuasive Art) Cushman develops his view of dialectic as the instru- 
ment whereby ‘“‘men might become both self-convicted of error and self-convinced of 
the truth ”’ (p. 236). 

The book includes careful discussions of other related topics, e.g. True Opinion 
(Chapter V), Eros (Chapter VIII), Wisdom (Chapter XI); but enough has been said 
to indicate the interesting and, as I think, controversial nature of much that is said. 
In this connection let me mention only two points. First, Cushman would maintain 
that his account of Plato’s views on the relation between virtue and knowledge applies 
throughout Plato’s writing, though he allows (p. 117) that ‘‘ we do have in the later 
dialogues an accentuation of empirical interest ’’. Yet if we consider even the Republic, 
which is comparatively early, (Cushman thinks (p. xi) earlier than Symposium, Phaedrus 
and Cratylus), it is not clear that even there the higher education of the guardians, and, 
in particular, the role of dialectic, are what we would expect on Cushman’s view. He 
regards dialectic throughout as still preserving the older method of elenchos even though 
it may be enlarged later to include the method of division as well (p. 117, where he 
refers, I suggest somewhat dubiously, to Sophist 226d, which he discusses in some detail 
later (p. 172 foll.) ). The outcome of this elenchos is self-knowledge—‘ because the 
elenchos has the power of revealing a man’s disagreement with himself, the method of 
dialectic alone is capable of inducing inner conditions favourable to the discrimination 
and acknowledgement of repressed but true opinions” (p. 309). Remembering for 
example Republic 51lb-c, I should myself doubt this connection of dialectic in the 
R ic with self-knowledge and true opinion ; but it is only fair to refer the reader 
here to the detailed discussion in Chapter VII. Secondly, following from the thesis that 
for Plato metaphysical knowledge is decisional and “‘ “‘assent’’ waits upon “‘consent’”’” 
(p. 220), Cushman remarks that ‘‘ since assent cannot be required, because demonstration 
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is not claimed, the right to dissent is always granted, and human freedom respected ”’ 
. 219). Yet surely there is little place for dissenters in the Republic, still less in the 
? Something seems to have gone wrong somewhere, and it is an interesting q1:9s- 
tion what has gone wrong, and where. 
R. C. CG. 588 


Opere Complete di Giovanni Gentile. Vols. XXXI-XXIV, Le Origini della Filosofia 
Contemporanea in Italia. Vol. XXXVII, Discorsi di Religione. Edited by Vrro 
A. BELLEzza. (Florence: Sansoni. 1958. Vols. XXXI-XXXIV, pp. xi + 422; 
413 ; 378 ; 256. Price 2500 lire each. Vol. XX XVII, pp. xii + 172. Price 1800 lire). 


These volumes, bound in coral pink cloth and finished in green and gold, are the 
first to appear of the definitive edition of Gentile’s works being produced by the Fon- 
dazione Giovanni Gentile per gli studi filosofici. They augur a renewal of interest in the 
Sicilian philosopher, whose vast importance lies in his having been one of those thinkers 
who supplanted natural science by history as the basic and model form of knowledge, 
just as, after the long crisis called the Renaissance, Galileo and Descartes supplanted 

tic theology by natural science. 

For Gentile philosophy does not consist of grasping a self-subsistent set of truths 
but is realized in its historical development, and to justify any philosophical conception 

ires the reconstruction of the path made by human thought in its effort to conceive 
it. Accordingly Le origini is both a historical account of Italian philosophers of the 
second half of the last century, ending with Gentile’s own teacher at Pisa, Donato 
Jaja, and also the elucidation and consolidation of the position from which Gentile’s 
own generation began, at least if they philosophized on the level of their own time. 
Certainly Gentile aims at historical accuracy, carefully reconstructing people’s points 
of view from books, articles, lectures, letters and anecdotes (and the Editor has judi- 
ciously restored the copious documentation given when the work first appeared in the 
of articles in the Critica from 1903 to 1914). Gentile also records inconsistencies 
liked that of the aged Positivist Tommasi, who became so disgusted with the teaching 
of his former pupil Cesare Lombroso that he delivered a lecture on The irresistible 
impulse, in which he protested that to ascribe a murder to passion, compared to a 
quasi-unconscious and automatic action, was tantamount to denying that the murderer 
was @ human being, and then why have pity on him, why respect his rights ? (X XXII, 
p. 50). Yet Gentile is deliberately critical—to propose “a history unenlightened by 
criticism ... would lead ultimately to the pure and simple reprinting of texts of 
philosophers ’’ (XX XIII, p. 58). 

The criticism, however, recognizes the historical situation of those criticized. Thus 
on Gentile’s showing the scepticism of Ferrari and Franchi, who championed instinct 
and feeling in place of reason, and that of Mazzarella, who found no way of orientating 
oneself except by joining a church, had the merit of dislodging the element of scholastic 
transcendence still contaminating the philosophy of Rosmini and Gioberti. The Platon- 
ists, from Mamiani to Acri, asserted the possibility of a rational faith in the Absolute, 
and although their transcendent conception of the Absolute landed them in mysticism, 
even this was not superfluous in Italy, considering the poverty of her religious life. 
Their obsolete notions of the soul as substance, innate ideas, etc., provoked the Posi- 
tivists, headed by the ex-canon Roberto Ardigd, who, in declaring that fact is every- 

ing, asserted in an improper form the truth which they dimly felt, of the immanence 
of the true Absolute in facts, and encouraged historical study and experimental research. 
Indeed, the ablest of the Hegelians, Bertrando Spaventa, avowed himself a Positivist 
in the sense of maintaining that infinite existence is the activity of things and especially 
of man, so that nature has to be studied as it shows itself to us in its phenomena, and 
80 has man, who is essentially history and exists in so far as he makes himself what he 
is. In Hegel’s system spirit is preceded by logos and nature, which means that logos 
constitutes truth in itself as against truth for us, but Spaventa finally recognized that 
logos, from its very first step, is real only in thinking or spirit. With Jaja’s study of 
the way in which the human mind divests itself of what makes it mine or someone else’s 
and plunges into its own depths to become pure mind, Gentile’s history reaches the express 
conclusion that Idealism is the reconciliation of Spiritualism and Positivism, by virtue 
of its conception of truth as generated by experience, the latter conceived, however, 
not as spirit’s passiveness but as its independence and activity. 
assimilation of the dogma of the Incarnation gives Gentile’s philosophy, like 
that of the Cairds and A. C. Bradley, an unmistakably religious and Christian character. 
He is not a philosopher to attribute to God a marginal or crepuscular existence outside 
the luminous sphere of knowledge—‘‘ God cannot be known unless he masters all our 
mind, driving out every other preoccupation and remaining there alone, or bending 
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to himself and fusing in himself everything else ’’ (XXXII, p. 249). According to the 
Discorsi (lectures and articles from 1920 to 1943, but elaborating an idea advanced 
in 1909) religion is indeed the dominion of mystery and the unknown, where man tends 
to assert his nothingness, not presuming to know of himself what he knows (Revela.- 
tion) or to do by himself what he does (Grace), but this tendency is unrealizable and in 
actuality results in worshipping, knowing and proclaiming God. Thus religion liveg 
and develops within philosophy, which brings it into the course of history (XX XVII, 
p- 142). This unravels the present British perplexity about the comprehensibility of 
theological utterances : from the abstractly religious standpoint they ought to be in. 
aoe alae but when actually uttered they are philosophical and so are compre. 
hensible. 
A. MacC. ArMsTRONG 


Studies in the History and Methods of the Sciences. By A. D. Rircure. (Edinburgh ; 
Nelson. 1958. Pp. vi + 230. Price 12s 6d). ; 


As the author himself admits on p. 1, this is a rather heterogeneous book. I am un- 
able to detect a clear unifying theme. According to Ritchie there are sciences, not 
Science, which is a Sacred Cow. I am not clear to what this comes to. Either the 
statement that there are sciences not Science is a trivial remark to the effect that 
specialisation occurs or perhaps an almost as trivial denial of strict translatability 
between sciences, or else it is a veiled statement of some such position as vitalism. I 
suspect that the latter interpretation is the correct one, as throughout the book there 
are frequent epigrammatic sideswipes against mechanistic and positivistic philosophies. 

The first seven chapters are largely historical. According to the author “‘ we cannot 
understand what a science is unless we understand how it has come to be what it is, 
that is to say historically ’’ (p. 1). The main philosophical morals which Ritchie is 
trying to bring out in his historical accounts of Greek geometry, Greek astronomy and 
physics, and alchemy and the development of chemistry, seem to me to be the following. 
(1) Imaginative leaps are necessary before we can invent scientific theories. (2) Theory 
develops hand in hand with practice. (3) Some parts of science are stable ; they are 
not tentative and liable to be overthrown by subsequent developments. (4) Well 
established physical laws are not refutable, in a simple way, by future experiments, 
as inductive generalisations are. There are also remarks on pp. 44-50 on the nature 
of logic and arithmetic. These are vitiated by a use-mention confusion. Logic and 
arithmetic are said to be like geometry in that they are about empirical objects, namely 
ink marks on paper and the like. But logic uses these signs, does not (save as metalogic) 
mention them. The confusion comes out clearly on p. 46 where Ritchie says that the 
symbol for ‘ nothing ’ is “‘ something and only pretends to be nothing’. It of course 
does nothing of the sort. If it pretended to be anything it would be not nothing but 
the name of nothing. 

In Chapter 8 Ritchie gets on to biology. On p. 130 he points out, importantly, the 
hopelessness of “‘ the dreams of so many learned men, of biological theory set out in 
algebraical equations like physical theory ’’. But he finds the difficulty in the fantastic 
number and complexity of the mathematical equations which would be needed. I 
would suggest on the contrary that the reason is that biology is not a science comparable 
to physics and chemistry but is, in its more fundamental parts, the application of 
physics and chemistry to the explanation of facts of natural history. We should no 
more expect to find laws about organisms as a whole than we do about wireless sets. 
(Natural history corresponds to the wiring diagram.) 

On pp. 133-4 Ritchie has some criticisms of the notion of “chance variations” in 
the theory of evolution by natural selection. To say that something comes about by 
chance is, he says, to say nothing. As against this, surely geneticists have a very good 
idea of the sorts of mechanism whereby chance variations could occur (e.g. a cosmic 
ray particle bumping into a DNA molecule). On p. 150 the view that animals are 
mechanisms is opposed on the ground that ‘‘ observed reflexes in the higher animals 
follow the Sherringtonian pattern, not the Cartesian . . . there is no fixed response 
but directive, integrated movements or postures, capable of further integration into 
new patterns’. This is to ignore the work of recent research on purposive mechanisms 
which are capable of “directive, integrated movements ’”’, etc. 

Chapter 9 is concerned with history and allied studies. This seems to me out of 
place in the book, as history is concerned with particular stories, not, as science is, 
with general laws. Chapter 10 is on ‘‘ cosmologies ”’, but is rather a piece of religious 
apologetics (even including an attempt to rehabilitate the ontological argument) than 
an analysis of scientific cosmology. It includes a discussion of Kant’s antinomies. 
On p. 191 the author’s metaphysical preconceptions come out : the world is divided 
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into ‘ Nature, Man and God’”’. Man is “ the Great Amphibian ” sharing the natural 

and spiritual realms. I can only say that since Copernicus and Darwin the amphibious 

nature of man has become less and less plausible. I can find no really solid reasoning 

in Ritchie’s book in defence of the idea that there is a spiritual realm. In the same 

ter we find the Heisenberg uncertainty principle used as a loophole for free will. 

from other criticisms that could be made, this is to ignore the view of those who 

have argued that free will is not incompatible with determinism anyway. Pp. 206-7 

on the historical evidence for the truth of Christianity has a topical interest in view of 

Professor Flew’s article ‘‘ Hume’s Check ”’, in the January 1959 number of this journal. 

Mathematical logicians will find the remarks about Russellian set theory on p. 148 

ising in the extreme. There is an appendix in which the author stresses the im- 

ce of tactual and kinaesthetic experiences for the theory of perception. The 

k will probably be found most valuable for the not too familiar and sometimes 
intriguing historical information contained in it. 

J. J. C. Smarr 


Patterns of Discovery. By N. R. Hanson. (London: C.U.P. 1958. Pp. x + 241. 
Price 30s). 


Dr. Hanson explains the idea of this book in the Introduction. It is that philosophers 
“have regarded as paradigms of physical inquiry not unsettled, dynamic, research 
sciences like microphysics, but finished systems, planetary mechanics, optics, electro- 
magnetism and classical thermodynamics” (p. 1). This, he thinks, is an unfortunate 
mistake. The general conceptions formed on the basis of such an approach are both 
unlikely to promote understanding of modern particle theory and sure to encourage 
overstatement of the differences between Galileo, Kepler, and Newton on the one 
hand, and Bohr, Heisenberg, and Dirac on the other. Hence: ‘“ The approach and 
method of this essay is unusual. I have chosen not to isolate general philosophical issues 
—the nature of observation, the status of facts, the logic of causality, and the character 
of physical theory—and use the conclusions of such enquiries as lenses through which 
to view particle theory. Rather the reverse. . . Particle theory will be the lens through 
which these perennial philosophical problems will be viewed ”’ (p. 2). And later : “‘ my 
concern is not with the testing of hypotheses but with their discovery. Let us examine 
not how observation, facts and data are built up into general systems of physical 

lanation, but how these systems are built into our observations. ... Only this 
wll make intelligible the disagreements about the interpretation of terms and symbols 
within quantum theory ”’ (p. 3). 

Chapter I “‘ Observation ” is concerned to bring out the crucial role of concepts : 
“there is more to seeing than meets the eyeball” (p. 7). “ Seeing a bird in the sky 
involves seeing that it will not suddenly do vertical snap rolls, and this is more than 
marks the retina’ (p. 21). Chapter II “‘ Facts” tries to show ‘“‘ how intimately con- 
nected are physical concepts and the formalisms which express them” (p. 36), by 
examining the efforts of Galileo, Descartes, and Beckman to formulate a law of falling 
bodies. Chapter ITI ‘ Causality ’’ is a revised version of “‘ Causal Chains ’”’ from Mind 
1955. Hanson argues that the chain model is almost always the wrong one for under- 
standing causality : “‘‘ Effect’ and ‘ cause’, so far from naming links in a queue of 
events, gesture towards webs of criss-crossed theoretical notions, information, and 

terns of experiment ”’ (p. 64). Chapter IV “‘ Theories ” studies the sort of reasoning 
involved in the development of a theoretical construction, working on the case history 
provided by Kepler’s De Motibus Stellae Martis. Hanson, following Peirce, calls this 
type of reasoning retroductive, rating this as another category alongside inductive 
and deductive. (A small point: ‘“‘ Theories put phenomena into systems. They are 
built up “in reverse ’’—retroductively. A theory is a cluster of conclusions in search 
of a premise ” (p. 90). Surely ‘ A theory ’ is here a slip for something like ‘ Their ori- 
gin’ ?). Chapter V “ Classical Particle Physics ’’ raises the question ‘‘ What is the logical 
status of the laws of classical particle physics ?”’, but insists that to ask this is like 
asking “‘ What is the use of rope ? ’”’ Hanson proceeds to show in detail, using quotations 
from the weekday writings of physicists, that certain classical law formulations are 
not in fact employed to express the same “ single discrete isolable proposition”. Thus 
the Law of Inertia “‘ is in fact a family of statements, definitions and rules, all expressible 
via different uses of the first law sentence ” (p. 98). This examination is also used to 
underline again that “‘ The great unifications of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Maxwell, 
Einstein, Bohr, Schridinger and Heisenberg were pre-eminently discoveries of terse 
formulae from which explanations of diverse phenomena could be generated as a matter 
of course : they were not discoveries of undetected regularities. It is this which now 
drives . . . Heisenberg to dream of “a single formula from which will follow the 
properties of matter in general’”’ (p. 109). 
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These first five chapters are intended to put the subject of the last and longest, 
“Elementary Particle Physics’, into proper perspective, and to help to make intel. 
ligible some of its notorious paradoxes. Hanson’s first point is that ‘‘ atomic particles 
must lack certain properties ; electrons could not be other than unpicturable. The 
impossibility of visualizing ultimate matter is an essential feature of atomic explana. 
tion ’’ (p. 119). The properties which they must lack are whatever properties of macro- 
scopic things they are to explain. The point is one of logic. But it is a merit character. 
istic of this book that he marshals an array of supporting quotations from creative 
physicists from Newton to Heisenberg. Next he shows how the bizarre properties of 
fundamental particles are discovered by the classical methods of physical theory ; 
“The neutrino idea, like those of other atomic particles, is a retroductive conceptual 
construction out of what we observe in the large .. .” (p. 124). The third section 
considers why all fundamental particles (of the same type) are identical. This is re- 
quired by the theory : and so it is “* that two successive falls of the same sphere from the 
same height require exactly the same amount of time. . .” (p. 129). So then the identity 
of electrons is just an assumption, a definition? No, for this conception “ is justified 
in every microphysical experiment, now and during many years past, indeed without 
this conception experiments would not even make sense. All the data, the facts, the 
observations, bear the stamp of this unifying conception ” (p. 134). Thus points from 
the first two chapters are picked up again : “‘ Observing electrons is clearly a sophisti- 
cated, theory-backed activity ’’ (p. 135). But then so in some sense is all observation. 
Fourthly, Hanson includes a revised version of his ‘‘ Uncertainty ’’ published in The 
Philosophical Review 1954. This has the merit, not found in every account of the 
uncertainty relations, of providing a detailed treatment which squares perfectly with 
its general remarks. Finally, there is an account of the correspondence principle. 

This is a rich and exciting book, an obejct lesson in the fruitfulness of the marriage 
of the history with the philosophy of science. Not the least valuable part is the fifty- 
eight pages of notes. (Incidentally : on p. 213 for ‘‘ Locke, Enquiry ’’ read ‘‘ Locke, 
Essay’). And if it sometimes seems that Hanson is both apt to be unfairly impatient 
with those whose prime interests have been different from his, and inclined to exaggerate 
the differences between what he wants to say and what others have said, we must still 
be grateful to him for so pungently edging the focus of attention away from the logic 
of finished systems and towards that of discovery. 

ANTONY FLEW 


G. E. Moore : a Critical Exposition. By Atan R. Warts. (Oxford : Blackwell. 1958, 
Pp. 226. Price 25s). 


Moore’s contribution to British Philosophy, though obviously great, is peculiarly 
hard to describe. This is partly because in the past his writings were but a minor aspect 
of it ; indeed, much of his writing was but ancillary to his main work—his lectures, 
his public debates in philosophical meetings, his private discussions and his corres- 
pondence. Between 1914 and 1936, as it appears from White’s short bibliography, he 
contributed sixteen papers to the Aristotelian Society for discussion and published 
practically nothing else new except his Defence of Common Sense ; no one who ever 
saw him at a meeting of the Aristotelian Society could doubt that his contributions 
were a part of his share in a debate and not merely essays for publication. Thus in 
his life-time his impact on his fellow-philosophers was direct and personal ; his rare 
character and personality, his passionate sincerity, his charm all worked together 
with his intellectual acumen and formed what Moore would have called an organic 
whole. 

But the time has now come to estimate what we can learn from his writings taken 
in isolation from his personality ; such an estimate can best be made by one who was 
not personally acquainted with Moore. Mr. White’s critical exposition of Moore’s 
philosophical work is therefore welcome ; he describes himself as being a total stranger 
to Moore, but is clearly very familiar with Moore’s writings. His book is scholarly, 
accurate and clear-headed ; it is an austere book and presupposes rather than incul- 
cates an interest in Moore and his way of doing philosophy, but for the competent 
reader with such an interest it is a very useful book indeed. 

White has some very salutary things to say ; he exposes the absurd but prevalent 
confusion of Moore’s claim to know certain truths of common sense with his respect 
for common language ; he expounds clearly Moore’s distinction between knowing the 
meaning of a statement and knowing its analysis; he criticises fairly but severely 
Moore’s account of the meaning of an expression as a concept and traces its various 
versions. He examines separately Moore’s application of his analytic techniques to 
ethics and perception and gives a particularly interesting account of the notion of @ 
sense-datum which includes original suggestions of his own. 
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Throughout White’s emphasis is on Moore’s analytic method, for he says right at 
the start that “it is as a contribution to the right method of tackling philosophical 
that his work will have lasting importance ’’. This is far from obvious for, 
as White is well aware, Moore wrote little about method except in reply to discussions 
of his method in 7'ne Philosophy of G. E. Moore ; he claimed to use any method that 
guited the problem at hand and said that the general description of the whole universe 
was the most important of philosophical undertakings. Moreover, Moore’s enquiries 
which more obviously employ the analytic method that White describes, those into 
perception and goodness, were singularly barren of results; when he did succeed in 
ifying some concept, as in his paper ‘“‘ Is Existence a Predicate ?”’, he did not use 
this “ translation ’”» method and there is no suggestion that the important thing is to 
write down the “ analysis ” of ‘ Xs exist ’. It might well be thought, contrary to White’s 
thesis, that Moore’s analysis is part of a dead movement in thought, which has little 
influence on what we now say and write, whereas his courageous naiveté in challenging 
the intelligibility of the traditional formulae and positions of philosophy is still working 
effectively ; we no longer consult Moore’s analysis of objects in terms of sense-data so 
closely as those passages where he comes to grips with ‘ time is unreal’ and ‘ matter 
does not exist’ and asks what the author can possibly be wishing to say. Further, 
some of us may find his defence of a certain variety of utilitarianism, by no means an 
obvious variety but one which he defends with ardour and great skill, much more inter- 
esting that the “ naturalistic fallacy ”, though in accordance with his thesis White 
examines the latter almost to the exclusion of the former. 

One may well disagree, then, with some of White’s main conclusions and choice 
of emphasis. But there is no doubt that this skilful, fair and critical examination of 
Moore’s philosophy should be read, and will be read with profit, by all who have any 
interest in Moore. 

J. O. Unmson 


Platonism in Recent Religious Thought. By Wit1i1am D. Grocuecan. (New York : 
Columbia University Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. vi + 200. Price 32s). 


For the most part this book consists of six essays on six modern individual thinkers, 
and these essays are concerned with what their titles refer to as the ‘‘ Christian Platon- 
ism” of W. R. Inge, Paul Elmer More, A. E. Taylor and William Temple, and “‘ Pla- 
tonic Themes ”’ in the religious thought of Whitehead and Santayana. Some of the titles 
may themselves be thought to be question-begging, and it must be confessed that the 
essays do not always answer these questions and that to the end it is far from clear 
what the author understands by Christian Platonism. It is to be hoped that by a 
Christian Platonist is meant something more than a Christian thinker who happens to 
be interested in the field of Platonic scholarship. Moreover, although the essays contain 
many interesting and suggestive comments on their different subjects, the author’s 
style is unnecessarily difficult by virtue of its succinctness to the point of obscurity, 
and again and again he is content to offer a critical remark without development and 
without defence. Indeed, in his critical assessment of the various thinkers with whom 
he is concerned he tends to offer a succession of critical opinions rather than a sustained 
critical argument and so to avoid the complementary task of construction. For ex- 
ample, in dealing with A. E. Taylor he contends that “ it is difficult to see how a con- 
science which is admittedly not “ inerrant ’’ can be authoritative, and thus bear the 
load of theistic proof” (p. 81), and there this important question is dropped as if there 
were nothing more to be said. Again, the reader is told, “‘ Santayana is correct in seeing 
that Platonism and Christianity share a high moral idealism, and that the basic element 
of Christianity is its Hebraism. However, on this basis it is contradictory for him to 
call St. Augustine ‘‘ a thorough Platonist ’’, since he was actually the most Hebraic- 
minded of all Christian Platonists ” (p. 147). Such a statement raises not a few questions, 
but the opportunity to ask them has already gone for the author has passed on im- 
mediately to other matters. 

Such critical tactics make it especially difficult to come to grips with the author’s 
own concept of Christian Platonism, and this situation is aggravated by the fact that 
he is severely critical of most, if not all, of the thinkers with whom he is concerned. 
: ranks as a minor figure in Christian Platonism. He is neither an original nor a 

iable interpreter of that tradition. . . . Because of his lack of high philosophical 
competence, and his inability to produce a clear, critical conception of Christian Platon- 
ism as a whole, he cannot bring that tradition to bear with much force upon contem- 
porary man’s religious problems ”’ (p. 33). “‘ As an expositor and interpreter of the 
religious thought of Plato, More is thoroughly unreliable” (p. 45). ‘‘ Most of the 
parallels which More draws between Platonism and Christianity are superficial and 
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obvious ” (p. 50). ‘‘ More’s uncritical hostility to Plotinus more than matches Inge’s 
uncritical adulation ” (p. 51). Taylor “ is content to adjust the thoughts of other men; 
and because of his massive burden of derivative thinking, he does not really make 
Christian Platonism relevant to the contemporary world ”’ (p. 81). “It is difficult to 
find any substantial evidence for Temple’s belief that Plato was a “‘ master-influence ” 
upon his thought *’ (p. 92). In these circumstances the reader is bound to look to the 
author for some clear idea of his own understanding of Christian Platonism ; and yet 
in point of fact he is told little beyond that ‘‘ Platonism as a whole is concerned with 
five major ideas and their relations : God, the Ideal, natural existence, historical exist. . 
ence, and the nature and destiny of man’s moral personality ”’ (p. 3), and that, as White. 
head and Santayana have shown Christianity and Platonism to have moral idealism 
in common and as Taylor and Temple have shown them to have ethical theism in 
common, “ that Christian Platonism has consisted and should consist of at least these 
two essential factors may be regarded as established ” (p. 163). 

This continuing defect is all the more serious since the aim of the book is not simply 
to study six individual thinkers but to show the contemporary relevance of the Platonic 
tradition, especially in respect of religious thought. Here, however, the point is made 
that the Platonic tradition, not being ‘‘ dogmatic, reactionary, or obscurantist ”, 
stands aside from Roman Catholic thought and is at the same time “ incompatible 
with contemporary Protestant Neo-Orthodoxy ”’ (p. 164). The strength of Platonism 
seems to lie in the fact that it is ‘‘ a mediating type of religious thought ’’, but not one 
which mediates between Roman Catholic thought and Protestant Neo-Orthodoxy, 
nor indeed one which mediates between any contemporary rival schools of religious 
thought. Rather “it acts as a spiritual and intellectual bridge between the past and 
the present ’’ ; and as a defence of its strength and relevance that seems to be little 
more than a dogmatic statement of the conviction that the Platonic tradition in re- 
ligious thinking is valuable and ought to survive. 

N. H. G. Rosryson 


Historical Pessimism in the French Enlightenment. By HENRY VYVERBERG. (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. London: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. viii + 253. Price 45s). 


This work sets out to show that the idea of progress was far from being as typical 
of Enlightenment thought as has often been suggested, and that many of the French 
philosophes held pessimistic views about human nature and history. Professor Vyver- 
berg casts his net wide—starting with Descartes and ending with Sade—and if at 
times he seems to be knocking at open doors (few students of Montesquieu or Voltaire 
would accuse them of naive historical optimism), at others he produces some penetrating 
analyses. His study of aesthetic theories is particularly interesting ; the same admiration 
for the artistic achievements of the age of Louis XIV which led the modernes of 1700 to 
believe in aesthetic progress led those of a generation later to a much more pessimistic 
view, for they saw their own age as one of relative decadence. 

However, despite a number of similar illuminating discussions, the book as a whole 
lacks cohesion. Professor Vyverberg’s fear of generalization leads him to devote many 
chapters to individuals, but these chapters, particularly the ones dealing with 17th- 
century writers, often appear disconnected and are at times superficial. One cannot — 
do justice to Descartes in a chapter of five pages, and if individuals had to be selected, 
one would have preferred to see more space given to a key figure like Rousseau (who 
is also dealt with in five pages) and less (pace the existentialists) to an eccentric like 
Sade. 

As a synthesis, then, this study is not altogether successful ; but it remains a valu- 
able corrective to works like those of Bury and Delvaille. 

J. H. Broumritt 
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